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Winning  national  ads 

It  seems  like  the  Interactive  Newspapers  conference  was  eons  ago, 
tlioiigh  only  two  months  have  passed.  Such  is  the  speed  of  cyberspace. 
Remember  AltaVista’s  acquisition  of  Zip2,  announced  ju.st  before  the 
conference?  It’s  too  soon  to  tell  if  this  is  a  heavenly  match  or  loveless 
union,  but  one  interesting  prediction  was  made  from  the  out.set. 

Rod  Schrock,  president  and  CEO  of  AltaVi.sta,  .says  the  deal  is  the  be.st 
opportunity  yet  for  the  newspaper  industry  to  develop  a  national  advertising 
network  of  local  sites.  Schrock  figures  AltaVista  will  funnel  lots  of  traffic  to 
the  local  Web  sites  of  newspapers  affiliated  with  Zip2.  In  the  process,  nation¬ 
al  adverti.sers  will  find  a  ready-made  network  of  .strong  local  sites  ju.st  aching 
for  more  advertising  dollars.  "There’s  nothing  better  than  aligning  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  local  media  partners  with  the  interests  of  our  national  strategy,” 
Schrock  gushed  as  the  honeymoon  began. 

The  development  of  national  advertising  on  local  sites  is  e.s.sential  to  the 
surv'ival  of  local  publishers.  While  advertising  alone  may  not  be  enough  to 
sustain  most  sites,  it  remains  the  biggest  breadwinner  on  the  Web.  And  those 
dollars  are  already  beginning  to  localize.  In  ju.st  two  years,  half  of  all  Web 
advertising  revenue  will  be  .spent  in  local  markets,  predicts  Jay  Friesel,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president/sales  and  marketing  for  24/7,  an  advertising 
network  on  the  Internet.  Several  newspaper  companies  are  already  trying 
hard  to  sell  their  own  networks  of  local  city  guides  and  news  sites.  Knight 
Ridder  and  Cox  Interactive  Media  spring  to  mind.  And  companies  clo.sely 
aligned  with  the  newspaper  indu.stry,  like  Real  Media,  are  trying  to  .sell 
national  advertisers  on  the  efficacy  of  local  advertising. 

What  newspapers  need  to  do  now  is  align  themselves  with  networks.  The 
Anylown  Gazettes  Web  site  isn’t  going  to  get  within  100  yards  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  guys  for  companies  like  Coca-Cola,  Micro.soft,  or  Proctor  &  Gamble. 
But  a  network  of  hundreds  of  Gazette’s  blanketing  a  specific  region  or  the 
entire  country  should  have  a  decent  chance  to  compete  with  the  likes  of 
giant  networks  like  America  Online’s  Digital  City. 

While  newspapers  search  for  networks  to  align  them.selves  with,  they 
should  also  take  some  cues  from  industry'  leader  The  New  York  Times  on 
the  Web.  Thanks  to  the  Web  site’s  required  registration  and  behavioral  track¬ 
ing  model,  the  Times  can  promise  adverti.ser.s  what  is  probably  the  most 
.sophisiticated  targeting  model  anywhere  on  the  Net  today. 

Want  to  advertise  to  women  in  their  20.s  who  have  a  college  degree  and 
make  at  lea.st  $29,000  a  year  in  ju.st  two  ZIP  codes  in  suburban  Cleveland? 
The  Times  can  probably  do  it.  While  the  Times  has  spent  oodles  of  mtiney 
and  several  years  developing  this  technology',  it’s  not  out  of  reach  for  small¬ 
er  publishers,  .says  Martha  Rogers,  a  marketing  consultant.  She  points  out  that 
the  prices  of  hardware  and  .software  have  dropped  considerably. 
Furthermore,  what’s  the  price  of  not  doing  it,  she  asks. 
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How  well  something  is  structured 
often  determines  its  staying  power. 
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To  become  indispensable  to  local  Web  users,  newspapers  must  take  some  radical  steps. 


ust  one  newspaper  made  an 
appearance  in  the  list  of  the 
nation’s  top  20  news,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  entertainment  sites  that 
Media  Metrix  compiled  for  Februarv'; 
USA  Today.  When  that  New  York-based 
audience  measurement  firm  assessed 
the  most  popular  sites  in  local  markets 
around  the  country  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1998,  only  two  newspapers  — 
The  Washington  Post  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  —  showed  up  in 
the  top  10  sites  frequented  by  people 
in  those  cities  (numbers  eight  and  10, 
respectively). 

In  most  of  the  country,  local  newspa¬ 
pers  aren’t  part  of  their  readers’  lives 
online.  A  Januaiy  report  from  Forre.ster 
Research  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  “Old 
Media’s  New  Role”  flatly  assumes  that 
newspapers’  role  online  will  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  other  information  suppliers, 
and  predicts  that  print  newspapers  “will 
become  niche  products.” 

It’s  tough  to  see  much  hopeful  news 


in  those  tea  leaves. 

"A  year  ago,  newspapers  were  wor¬ 
ried  about  losing  the  classifieds,”  .says 
Mike  Moran,  CEO  of  KOZ  Inc.,  a  devel¬ 
oper  of  community  publishing  tools 
based  in  Research  Triangle,  N.C. 
"Today,  they’re  worried  about  losing 
the  franchise.” 

On  the  West  Coast,  Oregon  Li\e  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  Kevin  Cosgrove  .says,  "(The 
Web)  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  real¬ 
ly  matters.  We  have  to  figure  out  a  way 
of  doing  it  well,  becau.se  if  we  don't, 
.someone  el.se  will.” 

Some  .s|x?ak  in  more  fatali.stic  terms. 
“Newspapers  have  a  bullet  in  their  heads 
and  they  don’t  even  know  it,”  says  Scott 
Cohen,  former  director  of  content  at  The 
Boston  Globe's  Boston.com,  and  now  an 
Internet  consultant.  "They  have  a  dam¬ 
aged  brand.  No  one  would  buy  a  new  car 
from  Schwinn,  and  right  now,  few  people 
think  of  newspapers  as  relevant  on  the 
Internet.  There’s  no  way  to  win  unle.ss 
you  try  a  radically  altered  strategy.” 


Of  course,  “radical"  is  not  pan  and 
parcel  of  mo.st  newspaper  publishers’ 
vcxabulaiy.  Newspapers  are  accustomed 
to  gradual  change  over  the  course  of 
decades  —  in  design,  content,  di.stribu- 
tion  and  printing  technology.  But  that 
kind  of  slow,  tectonic  mo\ement  has 
lx*en  supplanted  by  an  unending  .series 
of  earthquakes.  Suddenly,  national 
career  sites  like  hotjobs.com  and 
Monster.com  are  advertising  on  the 
Super  Bovsl,  swiping  job  seekers  from 
individual  newspaper  Web  sites  and  the 
newspaper  indu.stry’s  CareerPath.com. 

Meanwhile,  James  Cramer’s 
TheStreet.cxim  proves  you  can  charge 
Web  surfers  for  content  when  it’s  per¬ 
ceived  as  e.ssential  —  then  files  for  an 
IPO  in  the  wake  of  CBS  Market  Watch’s 
stellar  January  stock  market  debut. 
Sports  fiends  log  onto  deep  national 
.sites  like  ESPN.com  (part  of  Disney’s 
newly-formed  Go  Network),  and  young 
urbanites  plan  their  weekend  with  list¬ 
ings  from  America  Online’s  Digital  City 
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Here  are  some  ideas  to  make  your  Web  site  tops  in  your  community. 


and  Microsoft's  Sidewalk. 

Kver>’  time  a  user  in  your  Icxal  mar¬ 
ket  I')<K7kmarks  one  of  those  sites,  that’s 
another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  your  news¬ 
paper's  franchi.se  online.  User  loyalty  to 
Web  services  that  are  u.sefiil  or  informa¬ 
tive  is  .strong.  Once  a  u.ser  finds  a  job 
through  .Mon.ster.com,  it’s  highly  unlike¬ 
ly  that  they’ll  go  elsewhere  the  ne.xt  time 
they  plan  a  career  switch.  And  after  the 
first  hot  tip  from  TheStreet.com  proves 
profitable,  you  can  be  sure  that  user  will 
spend  much  le.ss  time  with  new.spaper 
financial  columnists. 

In  1999,  there  are  Web  sites  to  sup¬ 
plant  many  of  tne  key  draws  of  yrjur 
new.spaper,  from  real  estate  ads  to  horo- 
■scopes  to  weather  to  movie  reviews  to 
coupons.  These  sites,  with  the  help  of 
increasingly  .sophi.sticated  ad  targeting 
technok7gy  from  companies  like 
UoubleClick,  know  how  to  reach  con¬ 
sumers  in  your  IcKal  market. 

That’s  a  .scary  dynamic:  when  other 
companies  can  provide  the  content 


consumers  in  your  market  want  — 
often  with  more  depth  —  and  can  tar¬ 
get  their  audiences’  demographics  in 
minute  detail. 

How  do  newspapers  fight  back?  First, 
by  acknowledging  that  now  is  the  time 
to  recniit  and  l(K'k  in  a  broad  Icxal  audi¬ 
ence.  This  isn’t  the  time  to  wring  rev¬ 
enue  from  a  small  slice  of  newspaper 
readers  already  using  your  site.  An 
inve.stment  mentality  is  .still  e.s.sential  at 
this  stage  of  the  game.  “.Market  share  will 
never  again  be  as  inexpensive  as  it  is 
today,  and  cu.stomers  will  never  Ixr  easi¬ 
er  to  acquire,”  argues  John  Risher,  senior 
vice  president  for  product  develcjpment 
at  Amazon.com,  the  Seattle-ba.sed 
Internet  wunderkind.  That’s  why 
Amazon  is  .spending  millions  to  attract 
cu.stc7mer.s  and  cultivate  their  loyalty,  and 
that’s  why  newspapers  shouldn’t  shrink 
from  the  commitments  necessary  to 
compete  in  this  arena.  However,  invest¬ 
ment  is  admittedly  a  more  painful  pinch 
for  companies  that  don’t  share  Amazon’s 


lofty  market  valuation. 

To  win,  online  newspapers  must 
refashion  themselves  as  kxal  len.ses.  I 
u.se  the  word  lens  as  opposed  to  portal 
becau.se  I  think  it  mcrre  accurately 
describes  what  newspapers  need  tc7  do 
in  their  Uxal  marketplaces.  A  p<7rtal  is  a 
dcx)rway  that  one  pa.s,ses  through,  while 
a  lens  does  more:  it  filters  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Internet  for  the  individual 
u.ser.  Users  need  to  embrace  new  .spaper 
sites  as  their  window  onto  the  Net  —  the 
.same  way  traditional  (and  aging)  new.s¬ 
paper  readers  consider  the  print  prrxluct 
a  w  indow  onto  the  world  at  large.  The 
strategy  of  papers  like  The  Miami 
Herald,  The  Boston  Globe  and  The 
Kansas  City  Star  in  building  Web  pres¬ 
ences  at  Miami.com,  Bo.ston.com,  and 
KansasCity.com  is  a  grxxl  cornerstone. 

I^yond  that,  Internet  u.sers  must  view 
newspapers  as  an  ally,  something  that 
can  help  them  make  .sen.se  of  the  online 
world.  A  well-executed  local  lens  w  ill  be 
the  first  online  source  that  users  turn  tc7 
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USAToday.com  draws  the  largest  audience  of 


all  newspaper  sites 


each  day  —  and  return  to  often.  After 
consulting  leading  consultants  and  new 
media  professionals,  I’ve  outlined  nine 
.steps  that  can  help  transform  a  newspa¬ 
per  site  into  a  local  lens.  In  preparing 
this  article,  I  spoke  with  10  executives  at 
online  newspapers,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  it  is  a  rea.sonable  goal  for  a  local 
daily  to  lx*  among  the  top  10  most-visit¬ 
ed  destinations  in  that  market. 

One  executive,  Marc  Teren,  president 
and  publisher  of  WashingtonPo.st.New's- 
week  Interactive,  has  .set  his  sights  even 
higher.  In  the  nation’s  capital,  the  wa.sh- 
ingtonpost.com  reaches  29%  of  all 
Internet  users.  Most  other  metro  dailies, 
like  the  Los  Anffeles  Times,  are  mired  in 
single-digit  penetration  rates  with  their 
digital  editions.  “In  our  market,"  Teren 
says,  "We  don’t  want  to  be  the  No.  1 
newspaper  site,  but  the  No.  1  site  in 
overall  penetration.” 

Cracking  the  top  10  will  require  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dramatic,  but  ultimately  reward¬ 
ing  changes.  It’s  essential  to  note  that 
the.se  changes  must  be  executed  on 
Internet  time,  not  newspaper  time. 

“It’s  like  seeing  the  iceberg  and  not 
Ixing  able  to  turn  the  ship,”  .says  Brian 
Hieggelke,  president  of  Chicago’s 
Newcity.com,  a  new  portal  of  alternative 
weeklies  from  across  the  country. 
“Newspapers  .see  the  iceberg,  but 
nobody  has  ever  seen  a  medium  that 
develops  this  quickly.  Who’d  have 
thought  five  years  ago  we’d  .see  a  com¬ 
pany  like  Yahoo!  accumulate  twice  the 
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market  value  of  CBS?  Everyone  knows 
the  icelxrg  is  in  front  of  us.  It's  ju.st  a 
question  of  acting  in  time.” 

1.  Change  Your  Stance 

Today’s  newspaper  Web  sites  assume 
their  u.sers  want  to  lx*  told  what  is 
important.  There  are  a  few  half-hearted, 
buried  interactive  features  —  like  chat 
rcxrms,  bulletin  Ixiards,  and  online  polls 
—  but  they’re  tcx>  di.sconnected  from  the 
editorial  content.  The  clear  message  is, 
“Here  is  w'hat  we  have  to  tell  you.” 
That’s  poison  to  a  Web  audience. 

“Newspapers  are  stuck  in  that  mcxlel 
of,  ‘We  know'  lx*.st.  This  is  what’s  impor¬ 
tant,’”  .says  Cohen,  who  prior  to  joining 
the  Globe  was  editor  in  chief  of  a  chain 


of  community  newspapers  in  eastern 
Massachu.setts.  “The  right  Web  formula  is 
alxxit  flexibility.  Don’t  try  to  predict  how 
users  are  going  to  u.se  the  site.  Let  them 
tell  you.” 

Cohen  cites  Yahtx)!  as  an  example  of 
this  more  neutral  stance.  “Yahcx)!  dcxsn't 
make  any  assumptions  about  what 
you’re  l(X)king  for,  or  how  you’re  using 
the  site,”  he  ob.serves.  Visitors  to  Yahcx)! 
may  be  Uxrking  for  a  list  of  Oscar  win¬ 
ners,  or  they  may  lx*  lcx)king  for  an 
online  .store  that  .sells  digital  video  discs, 
or  they  may  lx  kx)king  for  movie  times 
at  their  kxal  theatre.  Yah<x>!  provides 
ea.sy  access  to  all  that  information. 

A  kxal  lens  will  do  the  .same,  but 
with  a  fcx'us  on  a  specific  geographic 
area.  The  goal  is  to  an.swer  any  question 
that  any  of  yt)ur  constituencies  might 
have.  There  are  four  key  constituencies 
to  consider:  residents,  visitors,  people 
who  are  rekxating  to  your  area,  and 
people  interested  in  researching  an 
industry/company/organization  ba.sed  in 
your  area.  .Some  examples: 

•  What  are  next  year’s  public  .schcx)l 
holiday.s?  (Resident) 

•  What  are  the  options  for  getting 
from  the  airport  to  downtown?  (Visitor) 

•  What  are  the  property  taxes  like  in 
Bkx)mfield  Hill.s?  (Rekxator) 

•  Which  Hollywcxxl  .studio  is  the 
most  profitable?  (Re.searcher) 

Some  of  the  answers  to  tho.se  ques¬ 
tions  may  come  from  content  generated 
by  the  newspaper.  But  to  an.swer  every' 
question  that  each  constituency  may 
have  about  a  city,  a  local  lens  will  need 
to  rely  on  information  from  partners  and 
other  Web  sites. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  newspa- 


Washingtonpost.com  aims  to  be 
one  of  the  top  sites  in  D.C. 


•  CAiUBtAittiu.i.  fijaihi 
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pen's  traditional 
role  of  ranking 
the  importance 
of  daily  events  is 
marginalized  on 
the  Web.  In  this 
medium,  users 
are  in  control: 

"Here's  what  I 
wanna  know.” 

It’s  your  job  as  a 
local  lens  to 
anticipate  the 
questions  and 

supply  answers.  The  "old  school”  news¬ 
paper  values  of  accuracy  and  depth 
remain  important,  lisers  v\ant  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  getting  valid  information, 
and  that  they  can  get  as  much  of  it  as 
they  want. 

I’nfortunately,  relinquishing  control 
will  lx*  impossible  for  some  newspaper 
executives.  “Newspapers  ha\e  a  hard 
time  opening  up  their  prrxlucts  Ito  u.ser 
control],”  says  .Moran  of  KOZ.com.  "But 
.someone  like  Yahcx)!  drxsn’t  care.” 

Sites  like  My  Yahoo  (http://my. 
yahoo.com).  My  Excite  (http:/ /'my. excite, 
com),  and  NewsEdge  NewsPage 
(http:  w  w  w  .  n  e  w  s  p  a  g  e  .  c  o  m 

register)  all  give  the  u.ser  tremendous 
editorial  control.  With  .My  Yahcx),  for 
example,  u.sers  decide  what  sport  teams 
they're  interested  in,  what  .stcxks,  and  .so 
on,  and  then  design  the  page  to  their  lik¬ 
ing.  The  product  is  entirely  neutral;  the 
user  is  in  the  driver's  seat. 

Newspapers  that  decide  to  Ixcome 
local  lenses  will  be  able  to  do  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  job  by  being  more  geographically  rel¬ 
evant  and  far  more  thorough.  The  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  content  they  produce  will  also 
lx‘  Ix-tter  than  the  wire  .serv  ice  copy  that 
fills  My  ’tahoo!  and  NewsPage.  But 
abandoning  the  "we  know  Ixst”  stance 
will  be  e.xtremely  difficult;  every  major 
newspaper  site  today  .still 
insists  on  composing  its 
homepage  the  same  way 
they  compo.se  their  print 

Is  that  any  way  to  enter  ^ 
a  new  medium? 

2.  Leverage  The  Local 
Advantage 

when  Neil  Buckle,  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Wall  .Street 
journal  Interactive  Edition, 
was  looking  for  results  of 
New  Jersey's  .state  golf  tournament,  the 
.state’s  newspapers  let  him  down.  A 
friend  of  Buckle’s  was  competing,  and 


Neil  Budde,  editor 

Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition 


Budde  "went  to  half  a  dozen  new.s- 
paper  Web  sites  in  New  Jersey,  but 
the  only  information  I  could  find  was 
an  Asscx'iated  Press  story  that  li.sted 
the  top  three  players.  It  didn’t  have 
the  full  standings,”  he  recalls. 
Because  Budde’s  pal  wasn’t  one  of 
the  top  three,  the  information  was 
worthless.  "That’s  the  kind  of  .stuff 
that  I'd  love  to  turn  to  a  newspaper 
Web  site  for,"  Budde  says.  "It  might  be  in 
the  ne.xt  day’s  paper  in  agate,  but  it'd  be 
great  to  find  it  [on  the  Web]  at  6  p.m. 
before  I  leave  the  office.” 

Newspapers,  in  the  frenzy  of  build¬ 
ing  first-generation  Web  presences,  have 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  their  hometown 
advantage:  by  reporting  on  crime,  hous¬ 
ing  values,  neighborhood  politics,  zon¬ 
ing,  and  golf  tournaments,  they  can 
crush  any  would-be  competitor.  The 
Ka>isas  City  Star,  for  example,  built 
"Neighborhood  News"  (http://www. 
kan.sa.scity.com/zone/),  which  includes 
a  databa.se  of  crime  reports,  searchable 
by  street. 

"In  the  paper,”  explains  .Mike  Bales, 
general  manager  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
Online,  "we  run  a  lot  cjf  building  permit 
information,  marriage  licen.ses,  bank- 
aiptcies,  real  estate  transactions  —  but 
ncjt  all  of  it.  With  real  e.state,  it  has  to  be 
$1()0,(X)0  or  higher  to  make  print.  But  if 
you  get  the  complete  list  and  put  it  in  a 
.searchable,  archivable  databa.se,  sudden¬ 
ly  it's  much  more  powerful  than  what 
appears  in  print." 

Those  clataba.ses  —  full  of  cli.scretely 
kxal  information  —  will  appreciate  in 
value  over  time,  and  will  help  Icxal  len.s- 
es  increa.se  their  competitive  advantage. 

3  3. Build  a  Web  Guide 

One  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  local  lens  w  ill 
lx  a  databa.se  of  every 
site  related  to  your  geo¬ 
graphic  area.  Dcxs  some 
focxl  fanatic  in  your  mar¬ 
ket  maintain  a  li.st  of  the 


Fred  Mann,  manager 
philly.com  (formerly 
Philadelphia  Online) 


city’s  best  re.staurants?  Has 
a  wannabe  curator  reviewed  all  the 
area’s  public  artwork?  Dcxs  the  deputy 
mayor  have  a  homepage  featuring  his 
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emlxzzlement  tip.s?  All  that  should  be  in 
a  searchable  Web  guide  on  your  site. 

.Sound  labor  intensive?  It  is.  But  it’s 
also  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  First,  it’s  hard  to  find 
kxally  relevant  sites  in  any  of  the  major 
.search  engines.  (Type  “Philly  chee.se- 
.steak"  into  Alta  Vista,  and  one  of  the  top 
results  is  a  .story  about  the  best  Philly 
chee.se.steak  ...  in  Cincinnati.)  Second, 
it’s  difficult  for  Webmasters  in  your  area 
to  get  their  sites  listed  on  the  major 
directories.  Third,  many  of  the  sites  in 

Bob  Ryan,  director 
San  Jose's  Mercury  Center 


the  big  search  engines  have  changed 
URLs  or  no  longer  exist.  A  well-main¬ 
tained  kxal  Web  guide  can  address  all 
three  problems. 

Philly.com,  the  site  run  by  The 
Philadelphia  Impiirer  and  The 
Philadelphia  Daily  Metes,  has  built  such 
a  Web  guide,  and  Ihe  Orlando  Sentinel 
is  working  on  something  similar.  “You 
can  add  information  [to  the  links]  that 
helps  the  consumer,  gives  them  a  gcxxl 
idea  of  what  they’re  getting,”  .says  the 
Sentinel's  Bales.  “Is  it  worth  a  click?" 

The  concept  should  .sound  familiar  to 
any  newspaper  that  publishes  a  weekly 
li.sting  of  movie  or  restaurant  reviews: 
critical  writing  is  still  a  valuable  com- 
mcxJity.  The  Miami  Herald  (http:/  vvww. 
miami.com/directory/)  has  already 
made  a  strong  .start,  as  have  the 
■Advance  Publications  papers,  including 
Oregon  Live. 

To  be  effective,  Web  guides  will  have 
to  lx  incredibly  inclusive.  Anyone  in  the 
community  who  has  built  a  site  — from 
second-graders  to  punk  bands  to  fxxjk- 
.store  owners  —  should  be  included, 
f  Ihe  Star’s  KansasCity.com  sets  a  fine 
example.)  There  may  even  be  some  sites 
that  outsiders  have  built,  but  are  still  rel¬ 
evant  to  your  con.stituencies.  For  exam- 
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pie,  many  non-Floridians  run  sites  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Orlando’s  Disney  World  com¬ 
plex  that  ought  to  be  included  in  Bales’ 
Web  guide. 

The  Web  guide  needs 
to  be  part  of  a  four-tier 
search  infrastructure.  The 
first  tier  is  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  freely  available 
on  your  own  server.  The 
second  tier  is  the  news¬ 
paper  archives,  which 
typically  involve  fees. 

The  third  tier  is  your  Web 
guide,  and  the  fourth  is 
the  Internet  as  a  whole. 

The  problem?  Even 
newspapers  that  offer  all 
these  searchable  databas¬ 
es  make  it  incredibly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  search  multiple  tiers  at  once. 
This  kind  of  meta-.searching  (querying, 
.say,  the  newspaper  archives  and  the 
Web  guide  simultaneously)  is  technically 
challenging,  but  it  can  be  done.  For  an 
example,  visit  Dogpile  (http://www  .dog- 
pile.com),  which  calls  up  results  from  a 
dozen  search  engines  with  one  click  of 
the  “fetch”  button. 

To  l>e  u.seful  as  a  IcK'al  lens,  it’s  cru¬ 
cial  to  be  able  to  direct  users  to  the 
information  they  want  —  no  matter 
where  it  resides. 

4.  Go  Vertical 


center  stage.  The  Seattle  Times  offers  an 
archive  of  stories  about  the  Microsoft 
anti-trust  trial,  but  has  yet  to  .seize  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  Web’s  one-.stop 
re.source  for  intelligent 
insight  into  the  software 
giant  —  tracking  product 
announcements,  e.xecutive 
comings  and  goings,  con¬ 
ferences  and  .seminars,  SEC 
filings,  and,  yes,  legal 
developments.  Perhaps  the 
new  Web  site  for  the  Seattle 
Post-Intellif>encer  will  take 


Mike  Moran,  CEO  of  KOZ.com, 
community  publishing  experts 


the  initiative. 

Venical  content  areas  answer  the 
que.stions  of  that  fourth  con.stituency  — 
people  who  want  to  know  about  your 
hometcrwn  industry.  How  many  colleges 
are  there  in  Boston  and  which  one  pays 
its  president  the  mo.st? 

Part  of  that  constituen¬ 
cy  lives  within  your  circu¬ 
lation  area,  but  part  of  it 
is  spread  around  the 
globe.  That  offers  the  sin¬ 
gle  best  opportunity  to 
reach  users  around  the 
country  and  overseas,  as 
the  Mercury  Sews  hopes 


A  handful  of  progressive  newspapers 
are  building  vertical 
sites  that  focus  on 

hometown  industries.  Tercn,  president  and  publisher 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Washingtonpost.Newsweek  Interactive 

has  Auto.com,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  information  source  for  Motor 
City  insiders  —  and  anyone  intere.sted  in 
the  industry.  In  February,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  launched 
SiliconValley.com,  a  busine.ss  and  tech¬ 
nology  site  for  the  Net  set.  Both  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle  have  created  special  areas 
dedicated  to  the  entertainment  and  ener¬ 
gy  industries,  respectively. 

Vertical  content  areas  build  loyalty 
among  business  users,  and  while  they 
are  locally  rooted,  they  tend  to  appeal  to 
users  outside  the  IcKal  market  area,  tcx). 

A  newspaper  in  Colorado  might  cjffer  a 
vertical  devoted  to  the  ski  indu.stry;  a 
Nevada  paper  might  report  on  the  world 
of  gaming  and  hospitality. 

However,  too  few  newspapers  now 
put  their  hometown  indu.stries,  or  even 
big  employers,  like  Boeing  and 
Micro.soft  in  Seattle,  for  example,  at 


to  do  with  SiliconValley.com.  It’s  al.so  a 
chance  to  charge  premium  ad  rates  for 
reaching  a  demographically-concentrat- 
ed  audience. 

What  the  Mercury  Sews  and  the  Free 
Press  have  done,  in  .spinning  off  their 
vertical  content  areas  as  separate  sites,  is 
a  smart  move,  but  not  an  es.sential  one. 
Bob  Ryan,  the  director  of  .Mercury 
Center,  explains:  “We  realized  we  were 
.setting  two  disparate  audiences,  one 
with  a  geographic  affinity,  and  one  l(K)k- 
ing  for  technology  news.  And  we  were 
tiy  ing  to  .serve  them  with  a  single  prod¬ 
uct,  which  is  a  marketing  no-nt).” 

Ryan’s  right.  It  is  easier  to  promote 
SiliconV'alley.com  to,  say,  Chicago  resi¬ 
dents  than  SJMercuiy'.com.  But  the  two 
sites  remain  tightly  intertwined,  as  they 
should  be.  After  all,  u.sers  coming 
thnjugh  the  front  dtxtr  may  want  to  find 
out  about  la.st  night’s  .schcxtl  board  meet¬ 


ing,  or  they  may  want  to  read  about 
Oracle  CEO  Larry  Ellison’s  latest  contrcv 
versial  utterance.  A.ssume  nothing. 

5.  Embrace  Community  Publishing 

Newspapers  have  been  incredibly 
slow  to  understand  and  embrace  com¬ 
munity  publishing.  Over  two-and-a-half 
years,  as  GeoCities  attracted  3.S  million 
members  and  accumulated  $5  billion  in 
market  value,  KOZ  Inc.,  the  leading  sup¬ 
plier  of  community  publishing  software 
to  new.spapers,  managed  to  sign  ju.st  14 
customers  who  attracted  only  50,000 
registered  u.sers. 

Newspapers  are  .starting  to 
wake  up  to  the  merits  of  com¬ 
munity  publishing,  but  they’re 
doing  it  on  newspaper  time,  not 
Internet  time.  The  Bergen  Record 
in  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  exceptions; 
that  site’s  NJCommunity.com  area  con¬ 
tains  hundreds  of  pages  built  by  .schcxtl 
groups,  nonprofits,  and  neighborlKX)d 
fire  .stations. 

And  philly.com  will  start  an  intere.st- 
ing  experiment  this  spring 
when  it  begins  culling 
information  from  its  com¬ 
munity  Web  sites  (Ixfgin- 
ning  in  .southern  New 
Jersey)  and  publishing  it  in 
the  Inquirer  newspaper.  "If 
we  have  a  lx)y  .sta)ut  tr(X)p 
or  a  scxcer  league  that  we 
are  ho.sting  as  a  community 
site,”  explains  Fred  Mann, 
general  manager  of 
philly.com,  "the  editors  and 
clerks  from  the  paper  will 
go  through  that  information 
and  will  pick  and  ch<x)se  events  and 
news,  and  mine  that  for  listings  and 
small  stories  in  the  paper."  Standard  fact¬ 
checking  w  ill  lx;  in  place. 

The.se  two  papers  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  particularly  by  offering 
the  incentive  of  appearing  in  print.  But 
.seizing  the  lead  in  community  publish¬ 
ing  requires  bolder  initiatives. 
New.spapers  should  decide  to  become 
the  dominant  repositoiy  of  homepages 
in  their  community  for  businesses, 
individuals,  nonprofits,  and  other  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Once  the  tcxjls  are  in  place,  there’s  no 
rea.son  to  limit  entry,  as  many  papers  do, 
to  e.stablished  community  groups.  First, 
server  space  is  cheap.  Second,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  finding  that  charging  busine.s.se.s 
for  directory  listings  and  mini-Web  sites 
is  rarely  a  profitable  endeavor  Ixcause 
the  customers  require  too  much  service 
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and  hand-holding.  Third,  individuals  can 
develop  some  of  the  richest,  most 
insightful,  and  passionate  editorial  con¬ 
tent  for  newspaper  sites. 

The  idea  is  to  give  everyone  the 
opportunity  to  build  pages  on  your  serv¬ 
er  (you  may  have  a  design  group  or  a 
.service  helpline  that  charges  for  a.ssis- 
tance)  and  earn  money  by  driving  traffic 
to  the  sites.  Considered  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  print  newspaper,  this  would 
be  like  giving  potential  advertisers  very 
inexpensive  t(X)ls  to  design  their  own 
display  ads,  then  simply  charging  them 
for  inclusion  in  the  paper.  Newspapers 
are  very  accustomed  to  turning  a  profit 
by  driving  eyeballs;  it’s  a  much  harder, 
less  familiar  prc^position  to  make  money 
being  an  ad  agency. 

While  Moran  at  KOZ  doesn't  like  the 
radical  idea  of  letting  busine.s.ses  build 
free  pages  (it  doesn't  fit  into  his  model), 
he  does  .see  potential  in  charging  indi¬ 
vidual  users  for  funneling  traffic  to  their 
sites.  On  the  Web,  everyone  wants  to 
be  a  star. 

Once  you’ve  become  a  home  for  all 
your  community’s  homepages,  there  are 
two  things  to  do.  First,  include  tho.se 
pages  in  your  Web  guide  (which  should 
also  contain  homepages  built  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  your  area  on  GeoCities,  Tripcxi, 
and  other  national  community  sites). 
Second,  integrate  them  in  a  prominent 
way  with  your  site.  Put  a  "Homepage  Of 
the  Day"  on  the  front  screen.  Let  users 
vote  for  the  best  page  in  various  cate¬ 
gories.  Point  to  them  wherever  it  makes 
sen.se  —  a  newspaper  story  on  traffic 
snafus  in  Chicago  should  link  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  homepage  full  of  commuting 
tips  and  shortcuts.  And  why  not  refer  to 
your  community’s  pages  in  the  print  edi¬ 
tion,  t(K)?  It’s  cmcial  to  make  the  home- 
pages  a  central  part  of  your  product. 

Personal  publishing  is  one  of  the 
Web’s  most  powerful  applications,  and 
by  opening  the  gates  to  it,  your  site 
can  become  a  haven  for  thousands  of 
loyal  users. 

6.  Offer  Other  Peoples'  Content 

Comprehensivene.ss  is  a  big  part  of 
what  will  make  a  local  lens  successful. 
That  means  incorporating  (or  pointing 
to)  content  produced  by  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

Web  users  interested  in,  .say,  every 
angle  of  the  trade  of  baseball  player 
Roger  Clemens  from  Toronto  to  New 
York  understand  how  to  get  information 
about  it  from  numerous  .sources: 
E.SPN.com,  The  Bo.ston  Globe  Online, 


The  Toronto  StaTs  Web  site,  The  New 
York  Times  on  the  Web,  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Online. 

A  local  lens,  striving  to  be  the  jump¬ 
ing-off  point  for  all  that  “research,” 
would  offer  links  to  Clemens  stories 
w  herever  they  existed  on  the  Web.  Users 
appreciate  it,  and  it  encourages  them  to 
spend  more  time  with  your  site,  rather 
than  the  search  engines  and  vertical  con¬ 
tent  sites  like  ESPN.  After  all,  you  supply 
a  link  to  the  ESPN  piece.  The  Mercury 


Neu's  “Gcxxl  Morning,  Silicon  Valley" 
feature,  for  example,  offers  a  roundup  of 
important  tech  news,  some  of  it  pro¬ 
duced  in-house,  but  much  of  it  pro¬ 
duced  by  sites  like  CNet’s  News.com.  PC 
World,  and  Wired  News. 

"We  don’t  have  all  the  content,"  .says 
Ryan.  "But  we  do  have  a  quality  of  criti¬ 
cal  judgment  that  enables  us  to  help 
people  sort  through  what's  important. 
It’s  similar  to  the  way  a  wire  editor 
w'ould  sort  and  filter  scjurces." 
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There  are  two  differences.  First,  the 
whole  Web  becomes  your  free  wire  ser¬ 
vice.  Second,  wire  service  copy 
traditionally  serves  as  a  sub.sti- 
tute  for  staff-written  stories.  A 
local  lens,  however,  would 
pt)int  to  alternate  versions  of 
stories  its  own  staff  covered. 

The  issue  is  not  making 
assumptions  about  what  u.sers 
want  —  such  as  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  the  Clemens 
story  users  are  willing  to  read. 

Internet  u.sers  often 
flock  to  “meta-sites” 
like  TotalNEWS 

(http:// WWW. total 
news.com)  and  NewsHub  (http://ww'w. 
newshub.com)  that  act  as  gateways  to 
different  news  organizations’  coverage 
of  the  same  .story.  By  offering  access  to 
not  just  your  own  locally  relevant  con¬ 
tent,  but  content  produced  by  others, 
your  site  can  become  the  natural  starting 
point  for  all  Web  activity. 

7.  Allow  Personalization 

Web  surfers  are  accu.stomed  to  going 
to  their  own  page  at  My  Yahoo,  New 
York  Today  (from  the  Times),  or 
Personal  Journal  (from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Internet  Edition)  and  zeroing  in 
on  the  information  that’s  most  relevant 
to  them.  LcKal  len.ses  will  be  able  to  do 
personalization  lx*.st,  supplying  the  day’s 
.school  lunch  menu,  la.st  night’s  basket¬ 
ball  score,  news  on  your  employer,  or 
reviews  of  new  sport  utility  vehicles  — 
whatever  suits  your  fancy. 

“Personalization  is  gonna  be  enor¬ 
mously  important.”  believes  Ryan,  “and 
newspapers  have  been  slow  to  develop 
really  robust  database  content  manage¬ 
ment  systems  that  enable  them  to  put  a 
lot  of  control  over  sorting  and  matching 
into  the  hands  of  u.ser.s.”  Knight  Ridder 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  developing  a  per- 
.sonalization  .sy.stem  called  Passport  that 
will  be  available  to  all  its  papers. 

Newspaper  sites  need  to  push  the 
boundaries  of  personalization  further 
and  faster  Too  many  sites  are  burdened 
by  dozens  of  options  on  the  front  page; 
giving  the  u.ser  the  chance  to  eliminate 
the  ones  he  doesn’t  care  about  instantly 
makes  your  site  more  u.seful. 

Personalization  al.so  offers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  connect  u.sers  with  each  other. 
Why  not  create  an  e-mail  discu.ssion  list 
(or  Web  board)  for  everyone  who  has 
defined  the  hometown  hockey  team  as 
their  top  interest,  or  all  users  who  follow 
environmental  issues  clo.sely?  Why  not 
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.set  aside  a  special  box  on  the  front 
.screen  that  will  link  u.ser.s  to  their 
friends’  homepages,  with  a 
special  icon  that  shows  up 
whenever  a  site  is  updated? 

What  about  a  personal¬ 
ized  collection  of  today’s 
.stories  that  are  most  rele¬ 
vant  to  u.sers,  wrapped  in  a 
single,  printer-ready  page? 
Users  could  then  carry 
their  own  slice  of  the  day’s 
news  with  them  on  their 
way  to  work. 

Personalization  is 
al.so  powerful  when 
you’re  delivering  small 
chunks  of  content,  like  e-mail  bulletins 
to  pagers  or  cell  phones.  Perhaps  one 
u.ser  (a  peripatetic  sales  rep)  wants 
hourly  traffic  reports  for  1-95,  and  anoth¬ 
er  (a  disk  jcK'key)  just  wants  one  report, 
delivered  at  5:00  p.m.  Maybe  a  die-hard 
.sailor  would  like  tidal  info  every  day  at 
dawn.  Services  like  InfoBeat  (http:/' 
www.infol^eat.com)  offer  customized  e- 
mails,  but  none  that  are  short  enough  to 
be  useful  on  a  pager  or  e-mail  capable 
cell  phone,  and  few  are  kKally-hxru.sed. 
Implementing  personalization  can  lx.* 
technically  complex,  but  it  ensures  that 
users  regard  a  kxal  lens  as  their  site, 
not  yours. 

8.  Boost  Classifieds 

Sometimes,  it  seems  that  only  people 
in  the  newspaper  community  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  cars.com,  NewHomeNetwork. 
com,  and  CareerPath.com,  umbrella  sites 
for  automobile,  real  estate,  and  employ¬ 
ment  classifieds  (See  “Classified 
Conundrum,  pg.  18).  The.se  sites  and  a 


few  others  affiliated  with  the  newspaper 
industry  have  comprehensive  databases 
and  impre.ssive  functionality,  and  it’s  a 
winning  decision  for  a  newspaper  to  be 
involved  with  them.  But  the  mega-clas.si- 
fied  sites  need  a  higher  profile,  and  big¬ 
ger  marketing  budgets,  to  go  mano-a- 
mano  with  Internet  .start-ups  like 
Monster. com,  hotjobs,  SpringStreet  (for¬ 
merly  AllApartments)  and  Micro.soft's 
HomeAdvi.sor  and  CarPoint. 

The  newspaper  mega-sites  al.so  need 
to  delve  deeper  into  the  new  generation 
of  agent  technology.  Pa.ssive  job  seekers 
—  tho.se  not  desperately  kx)king  to 
make  a  switch  —  would  appreciate  fea¬ 
tures  like  a  “company  watch  ”  that  would 
send  them  e-mail  when  a  particular  kxal 
employer  was  hiring.  And  since  job  cat¬ 
egories  are  notoriously  .squishy  (The 
New  York  Times  on  the  Web  has 
“Internet,”  “Technology,”  “Systems,” 
“Programmer/ Analyst,”  “Network,”  and 
“Computer”)  and  weekly  searches  are  a 
ha.ssle,  sites  like  Monster.com  already 
offer  primitive  agents  that  will  conduct 
automated  .searches  on  specific  key¬ 
words  for  specific  Icxations,  and  e-mail 
the  results. 

CareerPath  or  an  individual  new.spa- 
per  site  could  leapfrog  that  technology 
by  developing  an  agent  that  would  ask 
u.sers  to  rank  the  job  listings  they  viewed 
on  criteria  like  .salary,  Icxation,  .seniority, 
and  skills/intere.st  match  (excellent,  OK, 
p<K)r,  unacceptable).  The  agent  would 
then  run  searches  on  jobs  that  matched 
tho.se  rankings  —  even  if  they  didn’t  fit 
squarely  into  a  category*  that  the  u.ser 
would  ordinarily  .search.  A  similar  system 
would  work  for  house  hunters  and  used 
car  buyers. 

Aside  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  umbrella  sites, 
newspapers  need  to 
offer  detailed  "back¬ 
ground  checks”  linked  to 
their  classifieds.  For 
employment  listings,  this 
means  having  company 
profiles  and  recent  news 
articles  easily  linked.  For 
real  estate  li.stings, 
school  ratings,  crime 
data,  and  tax  info  are 
helpful.  Even  things  like 
pet  cla.ssifieds  can  be 
attached  to  information 
alxjut  local  veterinarians 
and  olx;dience  clas.ses. 
The  key  is  adding  some 
flavor  to  plain  vanilla 
cla.ssifieds  listings  .so  that 


Oregon  Live  has  built  a  Web  guide  for  local  users 
designed  to  be  a  one-stop  shop  for  Web  surfers 
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users  lcx)k  to  you  First. 

“A  newspapers  online  employment 
.section  should  help  you  find  out  not  ju.st 
if  there  are  any  jobs  at  a  company,  but 
what  has  the  Globe  written  about  them, 
are  there  any  Better  Business  Bureau 
complaints  about  them,  and  help  you 
find  your  way  there  for  an  interview 
with  maps  and  directions,”  Cohen  .says. 

And  because  a  IcK'al  lens  strives  for 
comprehensiveness,  newspapers  need  to 
offer  intelligent  links  to  other  sites  that 
provide  job  listings  and  real  e.state  ads.  If 
a  u.ser  is  kx)king  for  a  job  in 
accounting,  offer  your  list-  My  Excit 
ings  first,  but  then  provide  customu 
dynamically-c(Kled  links  to 
other  employment  sites  that  i-'---"---— 
will  take  that  u.ser  directly  to 
l(Kal  accounting  jobs.  Again, 

Internet  u.sers  know  how  to  p.n.jjj 

do  this  on  their  own;  but 
you  earn  a  reputation  for  ***~*iSitt 
comprehensiveness  by  mak- 
ing  it  simpler  and  coasolidat- 
ing  all  your  community  s  job 
openings,  homes,  and  apart- 
ments  in  one  place. 

Local  len.ses  will  also  sujt!  i»ira 

offer  auction  technology  to 
facilitate  person-to-per.son  OoeiffucD 

transactions.  The  OrUiiiclu 
Senlitiel,  for  example,  devel- 
oped  Auctions  Orlando  with 
Cla.ssified  Ventures’  Auction  MyRcnmci 
Universe.  L.nfortunately,  it's 
not  yet  easy  enough  to  filter 

out  items  being  offered  by  _ 

.sellers  in  other  states.  That’s 
a  limitation,  becau.se  there  are  many 
kinds  of  items  that  people  would  prefer 
to  buy  IcK'ally  —  lawn  mowers,  bicycles 
—  than  pay  to  have  shipped  a  long  di.s- 
tance. 

With  auctions,  it’s  al.so  crucial  for  a 
Uxal  lens  to  provide  a  wide  angle  view 
of  other  auction  sites.  Services  like 
Bidder’s  Edge  (http://www. bidder 
sedge. com),  which  aggregate  data  and 
price  information  from  all  the  major  auc¬ 
tion  sites,  may  prove  useful.  Why  not 
help  your  u.sers  find  every  jet  ski  Iveing 
.sold  in  your  community,  regardless  of 
whether  it’s  on  a  site  that  you  control 
(and  earn  a  fee  from)  or  not? 

9.  Connect  Users 

“It’s  a  fairly  humbling  experience  for 
a  long-time  journali.st  to  .see  that  things 
like  personals  or  chat  are  a  big  [traffic] 
driver,”  .says  the  Sentinel's  Bales.  “But 
we’ve  acknowledged  that  it’s  important 


to  facilitate  people  of  like  interests  get¬ 
ting  together,  in  a  real  .sen.se  or  a  virtu¬ 
al  .sen.se.” 

The  Sentinel,  like  many  other  news¬ 
paper  sites,  hosts  mes.sage  lx>ard.s  and 
frequent  chats  on  America  Online,  as 
part  of  Digital  City  Orlando.  But  creating 
an  environment  where  u.sers  can  con¬ 
nect  with  each  other  requires  more 
inventive  initiatives. 

Identifying  major,  ongoing  i.ssues 
your  newspaper  covers  and  creating  dis¬ 
cussion  areas  around  them  is  a  gcxxl  first 


My  Excite  is  an  example  of  personalization.  Web  surfers  want  to 
customize  their  pages  to  give  them  only  the  news  they  want. 
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.Step.  Orlando,  for  example,  has  a  lively 
board  debating  the  merits  of  a  light-rail 
plan  for  the  city.  Then,  point  u.sers  to  the 
debate  at  the  end  of  relevant  stories  in 
the  print  edition  and  on  the  Web  site. 

Why  not  help  u.sers  form  online  —  or 
real  world  —  Ixxrk  groups  by  providing 
sign-up  sheets  on  the  Web?  “Click  here 
to  join  the  mystery  group.  Click  here  for 
Oprah’s  B(X)k  Club.  Click  here  for  hi.s- 
torical  novels.”  With  every  dining 
review,  why  not  give  readers  a  chance  to 
join  your  Web  site’s  culinary'  round  table, 
who.se  members  discuss  the  merits  of 
various  l<xal  chefs  and  organize  cxca- 
sional  outings  to  new  restaurant.s? 

L(Kal  lenses  realize  their  u.sers  are 
seeking  out  opportunities  to  find  others 
with  similar  intere.sts,  and  they'll  provide 
tcxils  for  making  the  connection.  'We 
need  to  involve  the  readership  in  ways 
that  they  can’t  be  involved  when  they 
receive  a  newspaper,”  .says  Co.sgrove  at 
Oregon  Live. 


Are  Newspapers  On  the  Right  Track? 

The  cla.s.sic  business  anecdote 
about  an  indu.stry  mi.ssing  a  paradigm 
shift  is  the  one  about  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  railroad  barons  only 
understood  that  their  value  proposi¬ 
tion  was  delivering  people  and  cargo 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  .story 
goes,  they’d  have  successfully  diversi¬ 
fied  into  the  airline  business. 

Likewi.se,  haven’t  newspapers  been 
kxal  lenses  —  filtering  world  e\'ents  for 
their  communities  —  since  their  origin.s? 

Thinking  of  this  indu.stry 
f  fo  as  being  about  “news”  on 

“paper”  is  limiting.  And 

(thinking  to  the  Net  — 
online  newspapers  —  is 
dangerous. 

“The  fact  that  new.s- 
papers  aren’t  cracking 
otzmi  tssct..  the  top  10  [in  their  kxal 

F.w.  I  markets]  is  significant,” 

I  says  Ryan  al  Mercury' 
^  Center,  one  of  the  indu.s- 
I  try’s  pioneering  Web 
s;  sites.  “Newspapers  need 
to  do  a  much  better  job 
fi  in  pre.senting  a  broader 
range  of  .services.  It’s 
s  more  than  simply  taking 
i;i  the  newspaper  and  its 
I  cla.ssified  content  and 
»  putting  that  online.  You 
%  can’t  expect  that  to 
I  Ix'come  a  dominant  mar- 
-  -  j  - '  ket  presence  anywhere.” 

(St  print,  the  be.st 

newspapers  act  as  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  community.  A  reader’s  ally 
and  advocate.  A  kxal  lens.  They  include 
content  from  other  sources  (wire  stories, 
syndicated  columns).  They  report  on  hir¬ 
ing  sprees  by  kxal  companies  —  even  if 
tho.se  companies  are  placing  their 
employment  ads  in  a  competing  news¬ 
paper.  They  connect  readers  by  offering 
information  alxjut  btxik  groups.  c(X)king 
seminars,  and  swing  dancing  classes  — 
and  publishing  personal  ads. 

To  ensure  a  prosperous  future  on  the 
Net,  newspapers  must  take  tho.se  print 
features  and  build  on  them,  creating  an 
indispensable,  comprehensive,  and  u.ser- 
oriented  resource  for  their  communities. 

Scott  Kirsner  (kirsner®ivorlcinet. 
att.net)  is  a  Boston-based  contributing 
editor  at  Wired  and  Fast  Company.  He 
also  writes  a  monthly  column  on  con¬ 
tent  development  for  C\0  WebBusiness 
magazine. 
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Weekly 


papers  get 
wired  for 


the  product 
—  and  the 


profit  — 
they  hope 
the  Internet 


will  create 


By  banding  together,  small  newspapers 
can  create  shared  community  Web  sites. 


online  alliance  with  seven  weekly 
Minnesota  newspapers.  The  database- 
driven  network  they  are  forming,  co¬ 
owned  by  Inetium  and  the  newspapers, 
is  called  Community  Publishers  Online; 
it  plans  to  launch  its  AnytimeNews  ser¬ 
vice  early  next  month.  “What’s  exciting 
for  me,”  Smith  says,  “is  that  we're  taking 
big-city  technical  knowledge  and  giving 
it  to  the  smaller  communities,  which  is 
something  they  have  not  been  able  to 
have.” 

Notice  he  said  “communities,”  not 
“newspapers.”  Get  ready  for  the  digital 
age  of  small-town  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing.  To  borrow  the  cliche,  this  ain’t  your 
daddy’s  small-town  paper  anymore.  In 
fact,  traditional  news,  as  you’ve  always 
known  it  in  your  print  product,  may  be 
practically  a  peripheral  part  of  the  bur¬ 
geoning  online  newspaper  industry  in 
small-town  America,  supplanted  in 


■■  f  you  think  metro  daily  newspa- 
■  pers  have  had  a  tough  time  mak- 
I  ing  money  online  —  and  they 
■fc'have  — consider  the  plight  of  the 
small,  rural  American  weekly. 

If  you’ve  ever  managed  a  small-town 
weekly,  you  know  the  drill.  It’s  all  about 
putting  out  fires,  wearing  a  lot  of  hats, 
and  covering  many  beats  with  very  tran¬ 
sient  young  reporters.  It  means  assuag¬ 
ing  sometimes  unhappy  business  clients 
and  readers  —  who  are  also  your  neigh¬ 
bors  and  who  won’t  mind  confronting 
you  at  Wal-Mart  about  that  last  editorial 
you  ran.  It’s  balancing  books,  making 
sure  your  ad  staff  gets  its  commissions 
and  then  delivering  their  checks,  and 
that  the  corporate  bean-counters  have 
nothing  important  to  complain  about. 

It’s  about  working  your  butt  off  70 
hours  a  week  to  get  one  paper  out  the 
door  so  that  you  can  immediately  start 


on  the  next  one.  With  all  that,  who  has 
the  time  to  think  about  anything  but  the 
most  cursory,  skimpy  and  neglected  of 
Web  news  sites? 

But  now  you’re  talking  about  getting 
serious  about  the  Web,  about  investing 
enough  time,  energy,  and  capital  into 
somehow  turning  a  little  online-news 
sidelight  into  a  moneymaker.  In  fact, 
you’re  talking  about  transforming  the 
whole  operation’s  very  nature  from  print 
to  online.  This  is  at  a  time  when  almo.st 
nobody  makes  any  money  off  the  Web 
these  days. 

But  for  small  newspapers,  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  valid  online  business 
model.  Keith  Rachey  and  Travis  Smith 
are  banking  on  it.  Rachey  is  president 
and  Smith  is  director  of  solutions  devel¬ 
opment  at  Chanha.ssen,  Minn. -based 
Inetium  Inc.,  a  Web  developer  and  site¬ 
hosting  company  that  has  forged  an 
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Small  newspapers  have  to  change 
their  business  model  to  survive,  says 
Christopher  Miller  of  MalneStreet 
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importance  by  marketing  and  Web 
development. 

The  theory  riin.s  thi.s  way:  Take  a 
paper  of,  say,  3,‘5()()  circulation  in  a  small 
town  like  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  It's  ux) 
small  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  large 
online  community-publishing  concern 
like  KOZ.com,  but  it  is,  nonethele.ss,  a 
successful  business.  It’s  been  in  continu¬ 
ous  operation  for  about  a  century,  its 
editor  is  known  to  everybcxly  in  town 
and  its  ad  staffers  know  every  business 
crwner.  While  it  may  be  questioned  edi¬ 
torially  from  time  to  time,  the  paper 
e.s.sentially  has  the  community's  trust. 

Then,  one  day,  it  goes  online.  Local 
businesses  note  the  move  and  they  want 
to  duplicate  it.  So  the  newspaper  s  pub¬ 
lisher  (al.so  its  editor)  learns  HTML,  .starts 
building  and  maintaining  simple  sites  for 
other  busine.s.ses,  becoming  the  city's 
chief  Web  developer.  Suddenly,  what 
was  just  a  newspaper  has  suddenly 
become  something  else  —  the  conduit 
and  the  spur  for  a  whole  new  kind  of 
communication  in  town,  and,  potential¬ 
ly,  a  whole  new  kind  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity  that  could  save  the  rural  town  from  its 
kxxning  fate  as  a  dying  agricultural  hub. 

It’s  a  nice  thecrry,  but  it  smacks  head- 
on  into  reality.  It’s  hard  enough  for  a 
busy  print  publisher  to  acquire  .solid 
HTML  skills  and  to  manage  a  .small  .serv¬ 
er;  learning  and  becoming  proficient  in 
the  technologies  that  drive  e-commerce 
is  .something  el.se  again.  What  small 
newspaper  can  afford  to  work  hard 
enough  and  spend  enough  money  to  get 
serious  about  a  side  business  in  Web 
development? 

Eric  Magill  has  a  simple  an.swer:  Any 
.small  paper  can,  but  first  it  has  got  to 
stop  thinking  of  Web  development  as  a 
side  busine.ss.  And  it  will  need  to  hire 
technical  help  from  revenue-sharing 
contractors.  Magill,  himself  a  former 
small  newspaper  publisher,  now  owns 
Cyber  Weekly  Consulting,  a  Delaware- 
ba.sed  company  that  helps  newspapers 
develop  online  marketing  strategies, 
including  Web  development  for  other 
businesses, 

"When  I  go  to  a  paper,  my  goal  is  to 
make  their  online  business  as  big  as 
their  print  business,"  Magill  says.  “And  I 
won’t  take  a  client  unless  they  think  they 
can  do  that.  And  I  don’t  think  they  can 
do  that  without  the  Web  site  design  and 
maintenance  part." 

But  how  does  it  work?  To  under¬ 
stand,  it  might  be  gocxl  to  take  a  look  at 
the  growth  of  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.- 
ba.sed  CityPapers.com.  Ken  Eck,  that 


we  w'ork  in  partnership  with  them  to 
develop  tho.se  sites  on  a  technical  level." 
To  get  involved,  Eck  says,  the  newspa¬ 
per  pays  an  initial  licensing  fee,  then  a 
monthly  service  fee  that’s  prorated 
according  to  the  newspaper’s  circulation. 


company’s  vice 
president  for  tech¬ 
nical  operation, 
has  watched  his 
company  grow 
from  its  formation 


la.st  summer  to  partnerships  with  60 
small  newspapers  in  1 1  states  as  of  early 
this  month. 

"We  basically  work  in  partnerships 
with  (newspapers),"  Eck  .says,  adding 
that  the  focus  is  initially  on  developing 
newspaper  portal  sites  that  can  su.stain 
wider  community  publishing.  After  the 
newspaper’s  site  is  e.stablished,  Eck  .says, 
"They  can  .sell  advertising  .space  on  their 
Web  site,  or  they  can  .sell  Web  site  build¬ 
ing,  which  we  provide  as  kind  of  a  sub¬ 
contractor  to  the  paper.  The  paper  acts 
as  a  sales  force  for  .selling  Web-related 
advertising  and  marketing  .services,  and 


Magill,  whose  company  currently 
partners  with  four  small  Ea.st  Coa.st  pub¬ 
lishers,  has  seen  the  results  of  this  kind 
of  arrangement.  One  company  with 
which  he  works.  Coastal  Images  Inc.  of 
Fenwick  Island,  N.J.,  has  for  the  pa.st  19 
years  published  a  phone  bcx^k.  For  most 
of  that  time,  the  company  has  al.so  pub¬ 
lished  a  local  sports  and  entertainment 
guide. 

But  now'  it  is  in  Web  development 
and  maintenance  through  its  online  spin¬ 
off,  Beach-Net!,  which  Magill  created 
and  maintains  for  the  company.  Beach- 
Net!  is  pulling  in  revenue  comparable  to 
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the  company’s  print  products,  and 
because  of  lower  overhead  costs,  it’s 
actually  more  profitable.  As  a  result. 
Coastal  Images  plans  this  year  to  drop 
out  of  the  phone-book  business  to  con¬ 
centrate  more  resources  on  the  Web, 
Magill  reports. 

The  traditional  newspaper  model 
(produce  quality  content  and  then  use 
that  to  attract  ad  sales)  does  not  work 
online,  Magill  says.  "What  I  .see  is  a  lot 
more  busine.s.ses  wondering  how  they 
can  get  a  Web  .site  up  than  wondering 
how  they  can  get  an  ad  on  .somebody 


host  Web  sites  for  several  new'spapers, 
creating  an  economy  of  .scale.  Each 
newspaper  can  then  .send  their  own 
marketers  out  to  sell  Web-site  develop¬ 
ment  to  local  businesses;  the  actual  work 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  subcontrac¬ 
tor,  in  exchange 
the  rev- 

This  is  e.s.sen- 
tially  how  Miller’s 
company  .set 
up, 

half-dozen 


Ken  Eck  advises  community  publishers 
to  use  their  newspapers  as  sales 
forces  for  Web  products  and  services 


el.se’s  Web  site,”  he  explains.  "Their  main 
concern  is  how  do  they  get  on  the  Web 
and  u.se  it  to  market  their  products  and 
.services.” 

Forrester  Research  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  underscores  the  point.  Its  studies 
indicate  that  Web-site  development  and 
maintenance  will  be  a  $15  billion  indu.s- 
try  by  2(K)0.  In  contrast,  Forrester  pre¬ 
dicts  that  Web  advertising  will  be  only  a 
$3.H-billion  busine.ss  that  year,  with 
much  of  the  predominate  banner-ad 
business  dominated  by  large  companies 
like  Yahoo!  and  Excite.  But  "Web  design 
and  maintenance  is  not  dominated  by 
anylxxly,”  Magill  says. 

Adapting  to  that  reality  requires  a 


media  partners  onboard  the  .Maine.com 
portal,  it  hasn't  been  an  easy  road; 
Maine.com  is  not  yet  turning  a  profit 
through  its  newspaper  affiliations.  It’s 
been  hard  to  get  the  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially  ad  .staff,  genuinely  intere.sted.  Try 
as  they  might,  they  can’t  force  their  cus¬ 
tomary  business  mcxlels  to  work  online. 
And,  .stubborn,  partxhial  Mainers  that 
they  are.  Miller  says,  they’re  not  ready  to 
try  anything  new. 

As  much  as  he’s  tried  to  teach  news¬ 
paper  ad  reps  that  the  Web  is  a  different 
medium,  they  still  want  to  focus  on  .sell¬ 
ing  online  ads.  But  the  price  that  kind  of 
online  ad  can  fetch  on  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lishing  cycle,  maybe  $50  to  $100,  isn't 


even  worth  the  .sale.sman’s  time.  Miller 
says,  since  there  is  only,  at  most,  a  6.5% 
commission  in  the  offing.  “It'd  have  to 
be  a  $100  sale  for  him  to  be  able  to  buy 
a  .sandwich,”  Miller  .says.  "They  don't 
have  the  motivation.  We  do.” 

MaineStreet  Communications  .sells 
online  brochures  and  catalogs  to  .Maine 
companies,  which  are  then  linked  to 
affiliated  newspaper  Web  .sites  as  .small, 
box-shaped  ads.  The.se  are  often  pur¬ 
chased  in  one-year  deals  that  aren’t 
hemmed  in  by  the  newspaper’s  normal 
weekly  ad  cycle.  Becau.se  this  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  to  work  online.  Miller  is 
thinking  about  taking  Web-advertising 
sales  entirely  out  of  the  weekly  papers’ 
hands,  .selling  the  ads  him.self,  and  split¬ 
ting  revenues  ba.sed  on  site  traffic  and  ad 
impressions. 

“1  don't  .see  how  the  online  model 
merges  in  a  business  model  with  a 
weekly  paper,”  Miller  says.  "I  ju.st  don't 
think  it’s  the  .same  busine.ss  at  all. 
They've  got  to  change  their  business 
thinking,  if  they’re  willing  to.  If  they’re 
willing  to  change  their  .selling  model, 
there’s  a  lot  of  hope.” 

A  start-up  like  Minne.sota's 
Community  Publishers  Online  might 
face  many  of  the  same  hassles,  .Miller 
says,  but  at  a  glance,  they  seem  to  have 
a  big  advantage.  “If  they  are  an  a.s.scKia- 
tion  of  newspapers  that  are  doing  it, 
they  have  different  hcx>ks,”  Miller  .says. 
“They  obviously  had  some  internal 
forces,  they  already  had  the  champions 
in  the  organizations  pushing  for  it. 


fundamental  shift  in  the  way  small  pub¬ 
lishers  view  themselves,  Magill  .says. 
They  can  no  longer  identify  themselves 
as  strictly  news  publishers,  but  must  see 
themselves  as  information-service 
providers  and  marketers. 

And  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
fiercely  independent  operations. 
Christopher  Miller,  who.se  MaineStreet 
Communications  produces  and  hosts 
Maine.com,  the  largest  online  newspa¬ 
per  portal  in  that  state,  believes  it  would 
lx;  suicide  for  a  small  newspaper  to  try 
launching  a  serious  online  busine.ss  by 
itself.  They  can’t  afford  the  technical  staff 
or  equipment,  and  they  can't  keep  up 
with  new  technologies. 

But  that’s  not  really  neces.sary,  he 
suggests.  What  they  do  need  is  a  techni¬ 
cally  .savvy  partner  that  can  maintain  and 

CityPapers.coni  is  one  of  several  firms 
helping  small  newspapers  establish 
Web  businesses  in  their  communities 
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InvUum^  Inception 

YodVe  heard  it  before:  smalt  to  medium  size  businesses  represent  the  fastest 
9«0Mlng  segment  of  todays  businesses.  Hearty  751t  of  these  businesses  have  at  least 
bee  PC's  but  leas  than  30%  have  installed  netMotfes  and  Just  over  10%  have 
established  a  presence  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  Over  the  next  five  years  industry 
experts  expect  these  numbers  to  grow  dramatically,  industry  experts  are  also 
piedleting  there  will  be  a  real  commitment  from  smalt  businesses  to  establish  an 
hilemel  presence.  But  still,  the  idea  of  irrslalling  a  nebwoir.  building  a  company 
tntranei  or  establishing  a  presence  on  the  World  Wide  Web  scares  many  of  these 
businesses 

Mef  cr/n  hm  been  tomimd  mth  aoilr  purpom  to  http 

medkLm  mn  bt/eneeaee  maeme  the  benebte  of  Ihttr  tochnotogy 
sTMtebnunf 

We  offer  a  full  compliment  of  Information  Technology  senrices  ranging  from 
long-range  Technology  planning  to  day-to-day  Technical  support  Custom 
MCommerce  web  sites  to  PC  Configuration,  and  Web  Hosting  to  Project 
Management. 

What  makes  us  different  from  all  of  the  other  companies  that  provide  these  IT 
Services?  We  complement  our  services  with  internal  product  devetoomer^t  Our  web 
pfoducls  are  built  with  the  idea  of  pooling  the  best  practices  of  a  given  industry  and 
delivering  a  powerful  business  solution  at  a  reasonable  cost  that  out  customers  can 
maintain  without  having  to  know  the  complexities  of  a  given  technology.  We 
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whereas  iiicist  small  newspapers  don’t." 

Chief  among  tho.se  internal  forces  is 
Dave  Simpkins,  the  publisher  of  the 
Sauk  Centre  Herald  who  .several  years 
ago  al.so  Iwcame  the  small  Minne.sota 
city’s  first  Internet  Service  Provider  and 
first  Web  developer.  It  was  Simpkins 
who  introduced  six  other  foiAvard-l(X)k- 
ing  Minne.sota  publishers  to  Inetium’s 
Rachey  and  Smith. 

To  Simpkins,  Inetium’s  pre.sence  may 
lx*  the  key  to  his  paper’s  continued  suc¬ 
cess.  The  company  provides  expertise  in 
databa.se-driven  site  networking,  mean¬ 
ing  all  the  papers  in  the  Community 
Publishers  Online  group  will  have  flexi¬ 
bility  to  do  ju.st  alxHit  anything  they  want 
to  do  with  their  sites.  They  can  share  any 
content  they  create  among  all  the 
papers.  So  a  banner  ad,  for  instance, 
might  lx*  sold  by  one  paper,  but  it  can 
lx*  displayed  on  all  sites,  potentially 
bringing  a  higher  price  through  wider 
exposure. 

Each  news  .staff  can  provide  input  to 
statewide  community  calendars,  auction 
guides,  and  the  like.  They  can  share 
graphics,  news  .stories,  online-only  con¬ 
tent  packages,  even  video  among  all  the 
papers,  cutting  the  co.sts  of  having  every 
paper  produce  such  features.  It  creates 
something  similar  to  a  broadea.st  affilia¬ 
tion  model,  Simpkins  says. 

But,  more  importantly  for  him,  what 
Inetium  brings  to  the  table  is  top-level 
technical  experti.se  that  will  allow' 
Simpkins  to  .sell  to  busines.ses  in  his 
community  sleek,  high-powered  Web 
sites  that  can  generate  e-commerce  at  a 


level  Simpkins  could  never  have  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  own.  “I  wouldn't  buy  a 
$30,()(X)  serv'er,”  Simpkins  .says.  "I  would¬ 
n’t  put  $30,000  into  development.  I’d 
never  get  my  money  t)Ut  of  it.  My  hope 
is  that  I  will  lx*  able  to  bring  state-of-the- 
art  Web  development  to  my  community 
at  a  price  my  community  can  afford.” 

The  prtxess  could  lx*  replicated 
many  times  by  year’s  end.  Inetium’s 
Rachey  .says  the  plan  is  for  Community 
Publishers  Online  to  grow  from  its  core 
of  seven  newspapers  in  .Minne.sota  to  as 


Inetium  has  formed  an  alliance 
with  seven  community  newspapers 
in  Minnesota  to  build  Web  sites. 

many  as  50  by  the  end  of  Decemlx*r. 
(Cost  for  the  .service  is  a  one-time  .start¬ 
up  charge  of  $1,(K)0,  plus  $75  a  month 
thereafter.)  Rachey  says  papers  from 
neighboring  North  Dakota  could  al.so  lx* 
part  of  the  network. 

For  Simpkins,  the  affiliation  plan  is 
simply  part  of  an  inexorable  trend.  It  is 
Ixcoming  common  wisdom  that  there  is 
no  way  for  a  small  newspaper,  alone  in 
the  wilds  of  cylxrspace,  to  make  a  Web 
site  profitable.  And  yet  there  is  no  way 
small  newspapers  can  afford  not  to  be  a 
part  of  the  coming  digital  age. 
Affiliations  and  partnerships,  then,  are 
the  only  way  to  keep  one’s  head  atxwe 
the  waves.  The  proliferation  of  services 
like  KOZ.eom,  RegionsOnline.com,  and 
CityPapers.com,  among  others,  merely 
illu.strates  the  point.  “Everyone  seems  to 
be  building  affiliates  and  expanding  con¬ 
tent,”  Simpkins  says.  “If  we  re  going  to 
continue  to  lx  an  Internet  portal  for  our 
community,  we  mu.st  continue  to  lx  the 
most  advanced,  most  informative,  and 
most  Uxally  connected  Web  page  in 
town.  I  can’t  do  that  alone." 


Kevin  Featherly  (kevin.f® 
civix.com),  a  new  media  author  and 
professor,  is  a  part-time  editor  at  the 
PioneerPlanet,  Weh  site  of  the 'Si..  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 


Complete,  Turnkey 

Online  Classifieds 

Solutions 

Benefits 

•  Vertical  Market  tools  for  Autos,  Rentals,  Real  Estate  &  Employment 

•  Allows  Newspapers  to  bring  Classifieds  Advertising  Online 

•  Outsource  Customized  Internet  Software  Development 

•  Aggregate  Regional  Listings  for  Strong  Local  Presence 

•  Maintain  Control  of  your  Content  and  Classifieds  Listings 

Key  Features 

•  Intuitive  Search  Engine  to  perform  Classifieds  Searches 

•  Powerful  Parser  program  formats  display  ads  into  database 

•  Ability  to  “pull”  listings  and  files  from  multiple  Internet  locations 

•  Take  Classifieds  Ad  orders  by  swure  online  transactions 

•  Installation,  Training  and  Supporf  provided 

Contact  us  for  more  information:  ^ 

(800)  707.7541  or  asksales@webstrobe.com  W  cDoirODc 
www.WebStrobe.com 
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Classified  conundrum: 
building  brand  names 


National  classifieds  Web  sites  scramble 
to  be  on  consumers’  most-wanted  lists 
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CHAT  j  FOR  EMPLOYERS 


ast  year,  national 
online  classified  play¬ 
ers  were  busy  signing 
up  affiliates.  This 
,  these  companies  are 
focusing  on  marketing  and 
brand  building.  National  clas¬ 
sified  sites  such  as  cars.com, 
Monster.com,  hotjobs.com, 
and  CareerPath.com  are 
spending  millions  to  promote 
their  brands. 

The  classified  industry 
online  represented  only  $185 
million  in  1998,  or  a  mere 
1.3%  of  print  classifieds  and 
14%  of  all  online  advertising, 
according  to  Forrester 


Research  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  But  those 
numl)ers  are  expected  to  grow  to  $2.85 
billion,  or  27%  of  all  online  advertising 
by  2003. 

The  belief  that  the  indu.stry  will 
mature  quickly  is  what’s  driving  the  cur¬ 
rent  marketing  blitz.  A  contention  is 
building  that  w  ithin  a  matter  of  two  to 
four  years,  the  top  purveyors  of  Internet 
classifieds  will  lie  decided. 

“The  game  is  still  lx;ing  played,”  says 
Chris  Charron,  analyst  at  Forrester.  “But 
the  winners  and  losers  will  lie  dictated  in 
two  or  three  or  four  years.  The  leaders 
are  Web  startups.  But  that  could  change 
...  Cla.ssified  Ventures  is  very  aggressive 
and  is  doing  a  lot  of  marketing.”  He’s 
referring  to  Chicago-ba.sed  Classified 
Ventures  LLC,  which  is  ow  ned  by  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  eight  major  newspaper  com¬ 
panies.  The  company  runs  several 
national  Web  sites,  including  cars.com 
and  Apartments.com. 

Charron  warns  that  the  cla.ssifieds 
model  will  change  during  the  next  few 
years.  “We’re  headed  away  from  the  list¬ 
ing  model  and  headed  toward  actual  .ser¬ 
vices  around  transportation,  mainte¬ 
nance,  towing,  resume  seri'ices  —  tho.se 
kind  of  .services.  (U.sers  will  be)  proac¬ 
tively  notified  by  .services,  not  ju.st  Icxik- 
ing”  for  .services. 

Perhaps  the  most  extreme  example  of 
an  all-or-nothing  approach  toward  win¬ 
ning  the  cla.ssifieds  race  is  that  of 
hotjobs.com,  which  spent  about  $2  mil¬ 
lion,  half  of  its  total  revenues  for  1998, 
on  a  single  30-second  advertising  spot 
during  the  .Super  Bowl.  While  hotjobs 


only  carries  17,000  jobs,  it  got  plenty  of 
traffic  from  the  ad,  reports  CEO  Richard 
S.  Johason. 

Many  who  tried  to  acce.ss  the  site 
.scx)n  after  the  commercial  aired  were 
unable  to  get  through  the  jammed  .serv¬ 
er.  Since  his  Super  Bowl  brandfe.st, 
John.son  .says  February  traffic  was  up  six¬ 
fold  over  Decemlx^r.  Another  employ¬ 
ment  classifieds  player,  Mon.ster.com 
based  in  Indiana,  al.so  .spent  a  bundle  for 
three  Supxfr  Bowl  spots:  an  estimated  $5 
million  for  prrxluction  and  airing. 

Is  the  Price  Too  High? 

Some  executives  sneer  at  the  one- 
shot  marketing  tactic,  saying  effective 
branding  demands  con.stant  campaign¬ 
ing  to  lx*  effective.  “It's  important  to 
know  you  build  a  brand  over  time,”  .says 
Stephen  Ste.  Marie,  CEO  of  CareerPath 
of  Los  Angeles.  He  scoffs  at  the  “mental¬ 
ity  ”  of  tho.se  online  cla.s.sified.s  site  own¬ 
ers  that  shell  out  millions  for  limited 
expo.sure. 

Newspaper  company-backed  Career- 
Path. com  Ixjasts  the  largest  amount  of 
employment  ads,  about  300,000,  while 
Mon.ster.com  reports  alx)ut  165,000.  In 
terms  of  traffic,  depending  on  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  traffic  ratings  .services, 
Monster.com,  CareerMo.saic.com.  and 
CareerPath.com  are  in  a  horserace. 
Despite  having  more  listings,  CareerPath 
has  fewer  visitors,  according  to  Media 
Metrix  in  New  York. 

To  build  traffic  and  its  brand  name, 
CareerPath  will  spend  $15  to  $20  million 
on  its  advertising  campaign  this  year. 
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including  the  national  television  ad  cam¬ 
paign  that  launched  Feb.  24  during  the 
high-profile  Grammy  Awards.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  ongoing  cross-promotional  cam¬ 
paign  within  large  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  and  USA  Today  is  under  way.  The 
New  York  Times  Co.,  The  Washington 
Post  Co.,  Tribune  Co.,  Knight  Ridder, 
and  Hearst  all  back  CareerPath. 

As  cla.ssifieds  slowly  shift  from  print 
to  digital,  a  staggering  prediction  under¬ 
scores  the  need  to  promote  brands: 
Forrester  projects  a  23%  reduction  in 
newspaper  classified  revenues  by  2003. 
That  is,  a  $4.7  billion  reduction  from  the 
projected  $20  billion  in  auto,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  real  e.state  cla.ssifieds.  Part  of 
the  erosion  will  be  caused  by  the  shift  to 
online,  while  .some  is  attributed  to 
Internet  competition,  which  is  forcing 
cla.ssified  ad  rates  down. 

Forrester’s  Charron  has  some  words 
of  advice  for 
newspapers  hop¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the 
hemorrhaging; 

Concentrate  heav¬ 
ily  on  promoting 
the  national 
brands,  such  as 
C  1  a  s  s  i  f  i  e  d 
V'entures  or 

AdOne  LLC’s 
Classified- 
Wa  rehouse,  com. 

Because  of  the  predicted  revenue  short¬ 
falls,  consider  consolidating  operations. 
Consider  acquisitions  'while  they're 
cheap,”  the  Forre.ster  report  adds. 

“It’s  not  decided  in  each  category,” 
Charron  emphasizes.  “New.spapers  really 
have  to  develop  a  .strong  national  site  ... 
but  have  to  get  individual  member  sites 
to  push  the  national  brand  in  each  mar¬ 
ket.  It's  not  always  an  ea.sy  task.” 

National  vs.  Local  Sites 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  Charron’s 
point  of  view.  Many  new.spapers  believe 
their  strong  l(x:al  brands  are  enough  to 
protect  their  cla.ssifieds  franchi.se  on  the 
Web.  They  don’t  think  national  sites  will 
lx-  u.sed  by  people  l(K)king  to  buy  a  u.sed 
car  or  to  .sell  a  television. 

A  number  of  Internet  companies  are 
building  .strong  kxal  cla.ssifieds  Web 
sites  for  new.spapers  that  aren’t  tied  to 
any  national  Web  sites,  while  .some  of 


Stephen  Ste.  Marie, 
CEO  of  CareerPath 


CareerPath. 

fm  tm 


Each  of  these  classifieds 
Web  sites  are  spending  lots  of 
money  to  create  strong  brand 
names  with  consumers. 


the.se  companies  are  simultaneou.sly 
building  new  national  sites.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  PowerAdz.com  of  Rensselaer,  N.Y., 
is  promoting  separate  national  sites  for 
homes  and  jobs 
that  aggregate  ads 
from  the  compa- 
ny’s  local  partner 
newspapers.  But 
■  each  local  paper 

' 

k  cobranded,  stand- 

K  alone  cla.ssifieds 

fit  mm 

In  the  mean¬ 
time,  partnerships 
continue  to 

emerge.  CareerPath  and  Classified 
Ventures  seem  like  a  match  made  in 
cla.ssifieds  heaven  in  Charron’s  opinion. 
Both  Ste.  Marie  and  Cla.ssified  Ventures 
CEO  David  Israel  acknowledge  the  ban¬ 
ter  about  possible  nuptials,  but  both  .say 
it  is  up  to  their  individual  boards  of 
directors  to  read  the  vows.  Classified 
Ventures  .says  it,  too,  will  .spend  millions 
this  year  on  advertising  its  verticals; 
Apartments. com,  auctionuniverse.com, 
cars.com,  and  NewHomeNetwork.com. 

Cars. com  has  .some  tough  competi- 


David  Israel,  CEO  of 
Classified  Ventures 


tion  from  non-newspaper  competitors, 
including  Kelley  Blue  Book,  Micro.soft's 
CarPoint,  Auto-By-Tel,  and  AutoConnect 
—  all  well-trafficked,  well-capitalized 
auto  verticals  vying  for  the  top  spot. 

Israel  believes  that  one  of  the  keys  to 
Classified  Ventures’  succe.ss  is  that  it  is 
“highly  capitalized”  by  its  backers  and 
that  the  strength  in  numbers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  puts  them  on  the  offensive.  He  pre¬ 
dicts  that  “reality  will  .set  in”  for  the 
undercapitalized  companies  that  are  act¬ 
ing  “cocky  tcxlay  ”  with  bloated  market¬ 
ing  campaigns  and  highfalutin  business 
plans. 

By  year’s  end,  Israel  predicts  that 
some  classifieds  companies  online  will 
be  floundering.  ‘  Some  may  be  looking 
to  be  acquired,”  he  .says. 

“I  think  stjme  will  be  .struggling  as  the 
year  moves  on.  There  are  so  many  play¬ 
ers,  there  will  be  a  shakeout.  Some  of 
the  players  that  don’t  have  the  re.sources 
that  (Classified  Ventures)  has  will  be 
Icxjking  for  partners.” 

Martha  L.  Stone  ( martstone@aol.com) 
teaches  new  media  at  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago,  and  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  for  mediainfo.com. 


(  Web  Classifieds  Sites  Battle  For  Viewers  (Dec.  1998)  ) 


Source:  NetRating.s 
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Reach 

Classifieds.2000.com 

3,274,028 
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classifieds.yahoo.com 

1,501,337 

3.49 

messagemates.com 

865,309 

2.01 

malch.com 
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Unique  Audience 

Reach  % 

kbb.com 

1,279,007 
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cars.com 
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autoweb.com 
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carpoint.msn.com 
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Employment 
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monster.com 
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careerpath.com 
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careermosaic.com 
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Realtor.com 
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apartments.com* 

311,970 
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homefoir.com* 
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*  Because  their  reach  is  so 
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low,  data  for  these  sites  may  be  unreliable. 
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(  The  winds  of  change  hit  classifieds  ) 


Online  classifieds  technology  is  a  lot 
like  Chicago  weather.  Wait  a  short 
while,  and  it'll  change  with  the  wind. 
Consider: 

•  The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  is  testing  a  standard  that  allows 
classified  advertisements  to  be  linked 
efficiently  from  the  cash-cow,  dinosaur 
front-end  .sy.stems  to  the  updated  XML- 
databased  online  .systems  and  vice  versa. 

•  Newspaper  companies  are  devel¬ 
oping  interfaces  that  allow  users  to  write 
classified  advertisements  online  and  pay 
online,  like  their  nontraditional  competi¬ 
tors,  Yahoo.com  and  Mon.ster.com. 

•  Newspaper  companies  are  devel¬ 
oping  database-driven  online  classifieds 
systems  that  can  display  streaming 
video,  audio,  graphics,  and  photograph 
attachments  on  online  ads. 

‘Technology  for  cla.ssified.s  is  devel¬ 
oping  quickly  ...  Ifs  moving  .so  fast,  it’s 
hard  to  keep  a  lead  for  long,”  says  Chris 
lennewein,  vice  president  of  technology 
and  operations  for  Knight  Ridder  New 
Media  in  San  Jo.se,  Calif.  “A  lead  today 
can  be  easily  gone  tomorrow.” 

Flexible  Technology  A  Must 

Jennewein  .says  a  flexible  technologi¬ 
cal  foundation  is  essential  for  success 
with  online  classifieds.  “What  a  newspa¬ 
per  has  to  do  is  make  a  decision  on  long¬ 
term  technology  trends  and  long-term 
needs,”  he  .says.  “You’ve  got  to  have  a 
very  flexible  underlying  technology.” 

Jennewein  and  others  believe  that 
foundation  must  be  XML,  or  extensible 
markup  language.  XML  is  an  open-archi¬ 
tecture  markup  language  that  allows  for 
the  seamless  incorporation  of  programs 
not  yet  written.  Many  Web  experts 
believe  XML  will  replace  the  language 
currently  u.sed  to  build  Web  sites,  HTML 
(hyper-text  markup  language). 

Jennewein  says  newspapers  must 
make  sure  their  technology  will  accept 
future  features  like  the  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  ads  online,  run  auctions,  and 
include  images  and  rich  media.  XML  also 
enables  information  to  liecome  more 
valuable  because  each  tagged  word  in 
an  ad  becomes  .searchable.  For  example, 
if  a  customer  wants  a  moped,  she  can 
search  for  moped,  the  moped’s  make, 
color,  and  .so  forth,  because  each  cate¬ 
gory  is  databased. 

“The  future  of  everything  online  is 


about  databases,”  says  Chris  Feola, 
director  of  the  Media  Center  at  American 
Press  Institute  (http://\\ww.new.spaper.s. 
org)  in  Reston,  Va.  “The  important  thing 
from  u.sers’  point  of  view  is  flexibility. 
Enable  u.ser.s  to  do  what  they  want  when 
they  want  to  do  it.” 

From  One  Medium  To  Another 

John  lob.st,  vice  president  of  technol¬ 
ogy  research  at  the  NAA  in  Vienna,  Va., 
has  coordinated  a  cross-industry  com¬ 
mittee  to  tackle  another  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  classifieds  technology;  to  enable 
the  exchange  of  classified  ad  data  from 
one  medium  to  another.  “One  of  the 
tenets  of  the  committee  is  Capture  once, 
di.splay  many,’”  lob.st  says.  The  XML- 
ba.sed  architecture  allows  publishing 
companies  to  capture  the  classified  data, 
and  publi.sh  it  in  print,  online,  audiotext, 
videotext,  or  another  format. 

The  exchange  standard  will  also  be 
the  mechanism  used  to  send  classifieds 
information  to  classifieds  aggregators 
like  Classified  Ventures  and  CareerPath. 
“Hopefully  everybcxly  wins,”  lolxst  says. 
“It  changes  eveiything  when  everybody 
is  using  the  .same  thing.  [It]  gives  online 
guys  more  interesting  data  —  better  for¬ 
matted  data  to  do  more  things  with 
search  engines.  It's  both  a  bane  and 
bles.sing  doing  this  format.  It’s  a  blessing 
because  it  means  that  basically  techni¬ 
cally  everyone  can  communicate  using 
this  standard  format.  The  bane  .side:  it 
opens  up  additional  competition  in  this 
area  because  it  makes  interchangeability 
so  much  easier.” 

The  way  classified  data  has  been 
captured  for  years  is  with  an  (operator 
typing  in  a  string  of  text  from  a  phone 
request.  But  that  .string  of  text  is  not 
searchable.  That’s  where  NAA’s  technol¬ 
ogy  comes  in.  Using  tags  —  a  format  in 
which  invisible,  bracketed  de.scriptors 
describe  most  words  —  the  advertise¬ 
ment  can  become  searchable.  An  auto¬ 
motive  ad,  for  in.stance,  can  become 
searchable  by  make,  model,  year,  engine 
size,  interior  color,  hard  top,  T-top,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  significant  techno¬ 
logical  changes  with  cla.ssified.s  technolo¬ 
gy  is  to  enable  users  to  create  their  own 
classified  ad  online,  and  the  ability  to  pay 
for  it  online.  Ben  Bellin.son,  .senior  vice 
president  of  product  management  and 
marketing  at  CareerPath  in  Los  Angeles, 


expects  that  the  ability  to  create  and  pay 
for  ads  on  CareerPath  will  take  off,  and 
will  represent  one  third  of  CareerPath’s 
job  iLstings.  CareerPath  will  launch  the 
technology  in  the  coming  months. 

Knight  Ridder  will  launch  a  similar 
product  for  its  flagship,  San  Jose 
Merciuy  News  (http://www.mercur>'cen- 
ter.com)  in  the  coming  months.  The 
product  is  being  tested  in  San  Jose 
before  being  rolled  out  to  other  Knight 
Ridder  papers.  "We  think  it  will  be  very 
popular,  but  what’s  important  for  new.s- 
papers,  is  we  al.so  mu.st  get  (the  ad  back) 
into  print,”  Jennewein  .says. 

Multimedia  Ads 

Taking  adv  antage  of  the  interactive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Web  is  an  imperative  at  many 
newspapers  and  online  cla.ssified  software 
providers  are  in  a  race  to  .see  who  can 
develop  the  mo.st  features.  Thom.son 
Interactive  .Media  (http://www'. tim.com) 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  recently  launched  an 
update  of  its  Classified  IQ  pnxJuct  that 
.supports  .streaming  video,  e-mail,  hotlinks, 
360-degree  photography,  ad  alerts,  online 
ad  placement,  .save-to-notepad,  logos  and 
graphics,  multimedia,  directory  integra¬ 
tion,  and  all-time  access  to  activity  reports. 

“Newspapers  send  us  data  and  we 
extract  it  and  parse  it,”  explains  Ed 
.Manning,  director  of  .sales  and  market¬ 
ing.  “It  goes  into  our  proprietary'  data- 
ba.se  and  .search  engine.  (The  databa.se) 
will  (handle)  a  variety  of  data,  and  par.se 
it  into  categories  and  .subcategories.”  For 
example,  the  parser  recognizes  28  differ¬ 
ent  ways  to  abbreviate  air  conditioning. 

The  system  allows  newspapers  and 
newspaper  groups  to  form  regional  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  networks  —  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  Classified  Ventures  and 
CareerPaths.  “Never  mind  big  national 
groups,”  Manning  says.  “Who’s  going  to 
go  50  miles  for  a  toaster?” 

Mike  Steele,  director  of  electronic 
publishing  for  Media  General  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  adds,  “For  the  mo.st  part, 
the  biggest  classified  market  is  .still  with¬ 
in  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  local  paper. 
People  may  go  across  the  country  for  a 
job.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  they  won’t 
go  more  than  50  miles  for  a  car.  I  would 
rather  have  fewer  li.stings  that  reach  the 
particular  market  rather  than  being  able 
to  Ixiast  that  we  have  X  number  of  list¬ 
ings  in  our  databa.se.”  —  M  S. 
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OriLiriE  Clrssifieds 
Hpy  I  HELP  youPI 


I* 


Is  this  your  classifieds  advertisind  department? 
Today?  Six  months  from  now?  On  yoan  radar  screen? 


Will  there  be  a  time  when  traditional  newspaper 
print  classifieds  will  be  replaced  entirely  by 
online  classifieds? 

What’s  your  take  on  what’s  happening  to  our  classifieds 
industry?  This  "sacred  cow"  which  is  "sacrosanct"  to 
thousands  of  newspaper  professionals  passionate 
about  their  product.  Industry  pros  who  generate  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenues  to  keep  newspapers  healthy  and 
profitable  while  staring  down  their  electronic  foes.  Not 
to  mention  the  competition  outside  the  newspaper 
industry! 

Hey,  Massachusetts!  California!  Texas,  Illinois  and  all 
points  in-between.  North,  South,  East  and  West  of  the  US 
borders! 

•  What  are  the  big  issues  facing  your  classifieds 
department?  •  What  trends  do  you  see?  •  Who  are 
the  trendsetters?  •  Are  you  clued  in?  Or  clueless? 


If  you  have  a  story  to  tell,  or  a  lot  to  learn,  plan  now  to 
be  at  the: 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  ^ 

Classifieds 
Industry  Symposium 

September  12-14  •  Hyatt  Regency  •  Austin,  Texas 

Register  NOW  for  the  Early  Bird  rate  of  just  $895! 

Online  at:  WWW.mediainfo.com  -  "Conferences" 

^  To  submit  a  presentation  idea,  please  contact: 
Marsha  Stoltman,  Vice  President/Marketing  Relations 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 

11  W.  19th  3t.,  New  York,  NY  100114234 
212-6754380,  ext.  502  •  marshas@mediainfo.com 


Exhibit/sponsorship  opportunities  available!  Contact  Michele  MacMahon,  (212)  6754380,  ext.156,  michelem@mediainfo.com 


It's  official: 
the  Net  is  just 


another  tool 


In  the  latest  Middleberg/Ross  study,  journalists 
say  the  Internet  is  as  essential  as  the  telephone 


Nettcape:  MIDDLEBEBC  ♦  WSSOCIHTtS  -  Putollc  Helatlons  HOME  PACE 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  INTERACTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


AlOIIT  IS 
SEKVICtS 


Ihe 

MidcBeher^  Ross 

Media  in 
Cyberspace 
Study 


■p|J  or  Ande  Engleman,  covering  the 
Nevada  state  Legislature  is  some- 
times  no  more  than  a  mouse  click 
^my  away. 

After  Engleman,  who  is  the  legislative 
reporter  for  KOLO-TV  in  Reno,  wraps  up 
her  early  morning  broadcast  with  the  lat¬ 
est  news  about  what’s  happening  in  the 
capital,  Carson  City,  she  heads  back  to 
her  office  to  glean  more  information 
about  legislative  committee  hearings  — 
from  her  desktop  computer.  The  Nevada 


environmental  discussion.  “After  my  6:30 
a  m.  broadcast,  I  can  li.sten  to  hearings 
while  wrapping  up  in  my  office,” 
Engleman  boasts.  “Prior  to  broadcast,  1 
can  check  out  early  morning  .sources 
[andl  online  agendas,  to  update  my 
report.” 

She  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
reporters  who  turn  to  the  Internet  as  part 
of  their  daily  routine.  Whether  it  be  from 
Web  sites,  mailing  lists,  or  e-mail  con¬ 
tacts,  this  is  an  increasingly  common 


legislature,  along  with  many  other  state 
agencies,  is  online. 

But  Nevada  offers  more  than  the  typ¬ 
ical  fare  of  text-based  bill  summaries, 
commendations,  and  political  press 
releases.  Instead,  a  select  group  of  leg¬ 
islative  committee  hearings  are  broad¬ 
cast  live  over  the  Internet  via  Real  Audio 
streaming  technology  from  Real 
Networks  Inc.  of  Seattle. 

This  way,  anyone  in  the  world  can 
eavesdrop  on  the  latest  tax  debate  or 
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trend.  Tracking  how  reporters 
use  the  Internet  is  Don 
Middleberg,  president  of 
Middleberg  +  Associates,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  in  New 
York,  and  Steven  S.  Ross,  an 
associate  professor  at  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Their  fifth  annual 
“Media  in  Cyberspace”  study 
was  released  last  month. 

“Growth  in  the  use  of  the 
Internet  as  a  common  journalis¬ 
tic  tool  for  research  and  for  di.s- 
tribution  has  happened  over  a 
remarkably  short  time  span,” 

Ross  observes.  The  study  shows  usage  of  directly  from  her  desktop.  ful  tool,  much  like  the  telephone.  “My 

the  Net  by  reporters  and  editors  is  “I  can  now  almost  cover  the  legisla-  main  use  is  as  a  reference  resource,”  he 
becoming  commonplace.  It’s  just  anoth-  ture  from  my  desk,”  she  reports.  “I  can  says.  “I  have  an  extensive  file  of  book¬ 
er  tool  (much  like  the  telephone)  to  get  hear  hearings,  check  on  agendas,  min-  marks  where  I  can  dip  into  authoritative 

stories,  make  contacts,  double-check  utes,  journals,  histories.  Follow-up  .sources  at  the  click  of  a  mou.se  —  or  a 

facts,  and  even  conduct  interviews.  questions  are  best  done  in  person,  but  touchpad  in  my  case.  And  I’m  not  talk- 

What  journali.sts  find  mo.st  beneficial  I  can  compare  laws  in  other  .states,  ing  about  information  that  one  can  find 

online  is  contact  information,  search  check  newspaper  stories  around  our  in  a  dictionary  or  encyclopedia.  The 

engines,  photos,  and  biographies,  the  .state  and  the  U.S.,  and  check  on  elec-  Internet  has  a  million  sites  out  there  that 

■Study  concludes.  The  lea.st  useful  items  tion  disclosure  information  on  the  can  provide  detailed  information  — 

include  audio  and  visual  features.  Of  Secretary  of  State’s  Web  page,  along  even  about  the  small  town  in  Kentucky 

course,  there  is  always  an  exception  to  with  contributions.”  where  I  work  —  ranging  from  hydrolog- 

the  rule.  Engleman  oviously  finds  the  Bryant  Jordon,  a  reporter  for  the  Air  ic  data  and  farm  crop  statistics,  to 
audio  feature  a  u.seful  resource.  Force  Times,  an  independent  weekly,  genealogical  sources  that  can  help  with 

...  .  .  says  he  likes  to  scour  online  services  murky  points  of  local  history.” 

Deaphenng  Mystenes  membership  „ 

UuaK  RocAiir^pc 

Recently,  Engleman  says  she  was  directory  to  find  sources.  This  method 

online  tracking  the  .source  of  a  full-page  allows  him  to  bypass  public  affairs  offi-  Boyett  says  one  way  the  Internet  has 
ad  in  Reno  newspapers.  The  ad,  placed  cers.  Mind  you,  he  says,  there’s  nothing  helped  better  explain  a  story  to  readers 

by  a  group  calling  themselves  “Nevadans  wrong  w  ith  public  affair  representatives,  is  through  the  use  of  Web-ba.sed  calcu- 

for  Local  Phone  Competition,”  urged  the  but  finding  .sources  on  your  own  is  lators  and  converters.  “I  ju.st  went  to  one 

public  to  call  the  legislature  and  ask  much  quicker.  of  several  sites  I  have  bookmarked  that 

them  to  vote  again.st  a  bill  on  phone  “Typically,  you  call  up  a  public  affairs  can  calculate  the  inflation  factor,”  he 
deregulation.  office  and  tell  the  officer  what  you're  explains.  “I  u.se  those  sites  regularly  to 

“The  ad  did  not  give  any  specifics,”  working  on  and  that  you’re  Icxjking  for  put  dollar  figures  into  better  perspec- 

Engleman  .says.  “It  ju.st  .said  the  bill  an  airman  or  two  from  a  particular  job  tive.  In  fact,  I  have  a  whole  category  of 

would  allow  SBC/Nevada  Bell  to  raise  specialty  in  a  particular  rank,”  Jordon  bookmarks  that  I  call  conversion 

•your’  rates  at  will.  There  was  no  name  .says.  “If  the  p.a.  is  at  all  concerned  about  engines:  places  where  I  can  convert  one 

or  contact  info  in  the  ads.  They  actually  the  .story,  you  can  be  sure  the  request  is  type  of  information  into  another  type 


today,  we  ve  been 
playing  telephone 
tag,”  she  says. 
Engleman  says  it’s 
almost  to  the  point 
where  a  good  deal 
of  legislative  cover¬ 
age  can  be  done 


going  to  be  bounced  up  the  chain  of 
command  for  a  decision.  Even  if  all  goes 
smoothly,  it  can  take  hours,  if  not  a  day 
or  more,  to  get  an  inteix'iew.” 

Frank  Boyett,  a  reporter  for  The 
Gleaner  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  says  that 
while  he’s  suspicious  of  all  the  hype  that 
surrounds  the  Internet,  he  finds  it  a  use- 


“The  exploding  use  of  the  Internet  by 
journalists  has  forever  transformed... 
public  relations,”  says  Don  Middleberg 


called  here  in  a  telemarketing  call  and 
asked  us  to  testify  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  When  I  asked  for  information  on  the 
organization,  I  was  told  it  was  ‘private 
and  personal.’  Then  the  TV  .station  for 
whom  I  do  a  morning  legislative  report 
a.sked  about  the  ads,”  says  Engleman, 
the  former  head  of  the  Nevada  Press 
Association. 

She  tracked  the  .source  of  the  ad 
through  the  Secretary  of  State’s  database 
and  then  fed  the  names  into  a  .search 
engine  (in  this  case,  Dogpile)  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  my.steriou.s  group  is  com¬ 
prised  of  members  of  the  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Resellers  As.sociation.  She  then 
got  the  phone  numbers  from  the  Web 
and  called  over  the  weekend.  “So  far 
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How  frequently  are  you  or  your  staff  online  (1998)? 


Never  or  almost  never 

Rarely  (less  than  once 
every  2  months) 

Sometimes  (at  least  once 
a  month  on  average) 

Frequently  (at  least  once  a 
week  on  average) 

Continuously  (roughly 
once  a  day  or  more) 


Magazines 

Newspapers 


0% 


55% 


10%  20%  30%.  40%  50%  60% 


Original  content  on  Web  sites  (1998) 


50%  or 
greater 

20-49.9% 
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C  Media  in  Cyberspace:  Key  Findings  ) 


that  will  be  more  meaningful  to  my 
readers.” 

Nanci  Wilson,  an  investigative 
reporter  for  a  new  statewide  syndicated 
television  news  service  called  "The  News 
of  Texas,”  uses  the  Internet  daily.  “1  use 
e-mail  list  services  to  keep  up  with  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  indu.stry,”  she  says.  “1  search 
new.sgroups  looking  for  sources  to  inter¬ 
view  to  gain  information.  1  download 
databases,  spreadsheets,  and  other  data 
to  work  on  stories.” 

Wilson  says  the  advantage  of  using 
the  Net  is  the  ability  to  get  information 
quickly,  and  to  compare  data  and 
information.  The  only  downside  is  the 
reliability  of  the  information.  “I  always 
confirm  the  information  with  other 
sources  before  using  it  in  a  story,”  she 
says. 

Eric  K.  Meyer,  an  associate  profes.sor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  says  that 
while  he  has  problems  with  the 
methodology  of  the  report,  he  agrees 
the  Internet  is  becoming  a  common 
journalistic  tool. 

“1  think  it  is  fairly  clear  ...  that  the 
Internet,  like  the  telephone  or  a  city 
directory,  is  a  viable  and  well-used 
reporting  tool,”  says  Meyer,  who  is  also 
an  online  news  consultant.  “This  study 
does  at  least  point  out  that  the  Internet 
—  like  800  numbers  and  ...  automated 
receptionists  —  is  becoming  ingrained 
as  a  means  by  which  large  organizations 
relate  to  the  press  and  public.” 

Public  Relations  Possibilities 

Middlelxjrg  says  the  growing  use  of 
the  Net  by  journalists  includes  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  dangers  for  public  rela¬ 
tions.  “The  exploding  use  of  the 
Internet  by  journalists  has  forever 
transformed  the  practice  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

“Now  there  are  countless  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  communicate  to  new  and  old 
audiences,  especially  journalists,  in  the 
medium  of  their  choice  —  the  Internet. 
This  impacts  how  we  help  companies 
build  brands,  enhance  shareholder 
value  and  employee  morale,  reach  gov¬ 
ernment  and  academic  communities, 
and,  of  course,  sell  more  products  and 
services.”  He  warns  that  not  lieing  hon¬ 
est  or  omitting  key  information  could 
damage  credibility  and  trust  for  the  long 
term. 


David  Noack  (daven@mediainfo. 
com)  is  associate  editor  for  the 
magazine. 


When  reporting  a  breaking  story, 
most  journalists  try  for  the  live 
source  first.  But,  in  the  Middleberg/Ross 
survey’s  most  surprising  finding,  they 
turn  to  company  Web  sites  second. 
During  nonbusiness  hours  when  sources 
are  not  available,  Web  sites  play  an 
increasingly  significant  role  in  delivering 
information  to  media. 

Many  journalists  are  going  online  to 
get  story  ideas.  Amazingly,  LISTSERVS, 
e-mail,  the  Web,  and  Usenet 
Newsgroups  were  named  by  9®/b  of  all 
respondents  as  their  primary  source  of 
story  ideas  —  together  about  the  same 
percentage  as  newswires.  (See  “Mailing 
lists,”  pg.  25.) 

Almost  half  the  study’s  respondents 


.say  they  or  their  staff  go  online  every 
day.  This  is  up  from  nearly  33%  a  year 
ago,  23%  two  years  ago,  and  16%  three 
years  ago. 

Original  content  being  published 
online  has  seen  significant  growth!  Last 
year,  only  7%  of  newspapers  with  Web 
sites  said  50%  or  more  of  the  site’s  con¬ 
tent  was  original  and  did  not  appear  in 
the  print  version.  This  year,  20%  of 
newspapers  with  Web  sites  said  original 
content  was  at  least  50%.  For  magazines, 
35%  said  their  Web  sites  are  at  least  50% 
original,  up  from  17%  last  year. 

The  trend  for  online  .sccK)ps  also  con¬ 
tinues.  This  year  almost  one-third  of 
publications’  Web  sites  allow  the  Web  to 
cx'casionally  scoop  their  print  prcxluct. 
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by  Randy  Dotinga 


mailing 

LISTS: 
f  a  must 

mr  reporters 


^  M  til  ht;n  reporter  Heather 
■  Newman  joined  an  Internet 

/  mailing  list  for  Saturn  car 
yW  ow'ners,  she  figured  it  might 
give  her  a  story  idea  or  two.  Instead,  she 
stumbled  upon  one  of  the  biggest 
.sccxjps  of  her  career. 

Newman,  then  working  at  The 
Tennessean  in  Nashville,  covered  the 
local  auto  indu,stry.  She  read  postings 
about  how  emergency  personnel  were 
having  trouble  using  the  “Jaws  of  Life” 
device  to  open  up  the  doors  on  Saturn 
cars  involved  in  accidents.  “It  was 
something  that  was  causing  reports  of 
delays  at  .serious  accidents,”  Newman 
recalls. 

It  turned  out  that  Saturn  doors  were 
made  of  a  plastic  material  that  snaps 


Mailing  lists  “keep  a  pulse  on 
what  people  are  talking  about,” 
says  reporter  Heather  Newman 


back  in  place  instead  of  opening  up  like 
a  tin  can  —  the  way  most  car  doors  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  rescue  device.  She  did  some 
more  research  and  came  up  with  a  major 
story  about  Saturn,  which  has  a  plant  in 
Tenne,ssee. 

The  story  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble,  she  said,  without  the  mailing  list. 
“This  is  not  the  kind  of  story  they  put  out 
in  Saturn’s  promotional  literature,”  says 
Newman,  now  a  projects  reporter  at  the 
Detroit  Free-Press. 


Her  verdict?  “Mailing  iLsts  are  a  must 
for  beat  reporters.” 

Five  years  after  they  began  to 
become  popular,  mailing  lists  are  indeed 
a  “must”  for  thousands  of  journalists 
across  the  world.  Reporters  use  them 
both  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other 
and  to  monitor  what  the  people  they 
cover  are  talking  about  online. 

New  Old-fashioned  Method 

To  understand  how  a  mailing  list 
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works,  consider  the  old-fashioned  bul¬ 
letin  board.  If  you  put  a  note  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  board,  eveiy'body  who  has  access 
to  it  can  read  it.  They  can  also  post 
responses  or  post  their  own  notes  on  a 
different  subject. 

Internet  mailing  lists  are  es.sentially 
bulletin  boards  with  a  cyberspace  twi.st 
(and  with  readers  acro.ss  the  country  or 
around  the  world).  Consider  the  main 
mailing  li.st  for  the  Society  for 
Profe.ssional  Journalists,  called  SPJ-L. 
Somewhere  at  Penn  .State, 
the  list's  home,  a  computer 


and  bitter  "flaming." 

The  outbreaks  typically  begin  when 
,somet)ne  po.sts  a  mes.sage  that  is  insult¬ 
ing.  Offended  parties  immediately 
respond,  .sometimes  with  their  own 
insulting  missives.  This  in  turn  prompts 
others  to  demand  that  everyone  "stay  on 
topic."  Meanwhile,  .self-appointed  peace¬ 
makers  push  for  calm  and  frustrated 


send  you  an  e-mail  with  in.structions  on 
hov\’  to  verify  that  you  indeed  want  to 
join  the  li.st. 

Once  that  is  done,  the  .software  will 
send  you  an  e-mail  with  commands  you 
can  u.se  to  customize  how  you  get  the  e- 
mails.  Each  kind  trf  software 
has  its  own  li.st  of  commands. 

(.See  sidebar  for  more  infor¬ 
mation.) 

You  will  remain  on  the 
mailing  list  indefinitely 
(months  or  even  years)  unle.ss 


"If  there's  a  library  right  down  the 
.street  from  you,  I  don’t  suppose  you 
have  this  compunction  to  read  every 
book,”  she  says.  “Sometimes  when  it 
comes  right  to  our  computer  screen  peo¬ 
ple  feel  obligated  to  read  everything. 

Be  a  gcKxl  editor. 
.Screen  things  out." 


A  Helping  Hand 


Fought  runs  a 
li.st  on  freedom  of 
information  i.ssues 
called  FOI-L.  It  isn't 
a  very’  busy  list,  but 
Fought  believes  it 
has  l>een  helpful  to 
u.sers. 

“Networking  to 
get  information  is 
the  numlx.*r  one  benefit,  and  then  ju.st 
networking  for  moral  support,"  she  .says. 
"You'll  see  .someone  on  the  FOI  li.st  .say¬ 
ing,  I'm  really  having  trouble  getting 
such-and-such  record.'  Sometimes 
noIxKly  has  great  success  but  they  can 
commi.serate  with  you.  Those  people 
talk  the  .same  language  and  write  with 
the  same  language." 

Newman,  the  Detroit  Free-Press 
reporter,  sub.scrilx's  to  three  li.sts:  IRF-L, 
NICAR-L,  and  C.ARR-L.  The  first  is  IRF's 
main  list;  the  latter  two  fcxus  on  com- 
puter-a.ssi.sted  reporting. 

"There  are  times  when  people  will 
post  problems  1  have  had  without  my 
realizing  that  I've  had  them  or  withtnit 
realizing  there  was  an  ea.sy  solution," 
she  .says.  "So  many  people  are  .so  willing 
to  give  up  of  their  time  to  help.  A  lot  of 
times  I'll  get  an.swers  to  que.stions  before 
1  even  ask  them.” 

Some  journalism  mailing  li.sts  aren’t 
all  .sweetness  and  light,  however.  In 
recent  months,  several  lists 
have  been  plagued  by  angry 


“You’ll  hope  that  calmer  voices  will... 
take  the  lead,”  says  Brant  Houston, 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 


.stores  the  hundreds  of  e-mail  addre.s.ses 
for  jcxirnalists  who  are  members  of  the 
li.st. 

If  you  are  subscribed  to  SFJ-L  and 
.send  an  e-mail  ttr  the  mailing  li.st's 
addre.ss  (.spj-l@li.sts.p,su.edu),  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  .sent  to  everyone  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list.  (.Mailing  li.sts  are  not  related  to 
“new.sgrcxips,"  another  kind  of  Internet 
bulletin  board  .sy.stem  that  dcx'sn't  utilize 
e-mail.) 

There  are  mailing  lists  for  virtually 
every  kind  of  topic  imaginable.  Dozens 
of  li.sts  deal  with  journalism  alone.  There 
are  lists  for  photographers,  news  librari¬ 
ans,  editors,  and  profe.s.sors.  One  of  the 
busiest  journalism  li.sts  is  for  copy  edi¬ 
tors;  as.scxiations  for  education 
and  environmental  reporters 
have  internal  lists  that  aren't 
open  to  the  public.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  to  lists  can 
run  from  the  dozens  to  the 
tluxi.sands. 

Mo.st  li.sts  are  open  and 
"unmoderated,"  meaning  that 
anyone  can  join  and  nolxxly 
has  an  opportunity  to  censor 
postings  before  they  are  sent  to 
everyone  on  the  li.st. 


Making  the  List 

Getting  on  —  and  off  —  a 
mailing  list  requires  a  bit  of  work. 

To  sub.scribe  to  a  li.st,  you  .send  an  e- 
mail  request  to  the  computer  program 
that  admini.sters  the  list.  This  addre.ss  will 
lx‘  different  from  the  one  that  you  will 
eventually  u.se  if  you  want  to  .send  me.s- 
.sages  to  the  entire  li.st. 

Once  you  sub.scribe,  the  li.st’s  auto¬ 
matic  software  program  will  probably 


the  li.st  to  “unsubscribe”  ycxi.  Beware: 
Joining  a  mailing  li.st  can  .swamp  yrxir 
computer  with  dozens  of  messages  each 
day.  Some  can  lx*  u.seful,  others  may  not 
lx. 

Consider  po.stings  on  two  major  mail¬ 
ing  li.sts  on  a  recent  Sunday,  a  slow  day. 

The  main  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  (IRF)  list  included  a  que.stion 
about  how  to  track  down  the  owner  of 
an  e-mail  addre.ss,  a  sugge.stion  that 
reporters  IcKrk  into  FBI  files  on  Vice 
President  Al  Gore's  late  father,  a  huge 
pre.ss  relea.se.  and  a  ciuery  alxnit  .stories 
on  campus  rape. 

SPJ's  main  li.st,  meanwhile,  featured  a 
lengthy  debate  alxrut  something  called 
“Amero-centrism" 
—  the  lack  of 
media  interest  in 
the  rest  of  the 
world. 

One  way  to 
reduce  the  fltxxl  of 
messages  is  to  set  a 
mailing  li.st  for 


“dige.st.”  That  tells  the  mailing  list  com¬ 
puter  system  to  compile  .several  e-mails 
into  daily  dige.sts  instead  of  flooding 
users  with  each  e-mail  separately. 

Barbara  Fought,  a  communications 
profes.sor  at  Syracuse  University  and  a 
mailing  li.st  expert,  .says  there’s  another 
way  to  avoid  overload:  Use  your  delete 
key. 
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mailing  list  users  abandonship,  but  often 
not  without  issuing  some  parting  shots. 
It  can  easily  spiral  into  an  endless  cycle 
of  bickering. 

Epidemics  of  flaming  have  cau-sed 
some  journalism  list  managers  to  exile 
certain  recipients,  and  those  decisions 
have  in  turn  sparked  angry  cries  of  cen- 
•sorship.  The  uncensored  nature  of  mail¬ 
ing  lists  can  create  other  problems  when 
people  post  obscene  or  threatening  e- 
mails. 

The  IRE  and  SPJ  mailing  lists  suffered 
through  flame  wars  recently,  prompting 
IRE  to  form  a  list  solely  for  members. 
The  back-and-forth  arguing  “definitely 
turned  people  off,”  says  IRE  executive 
director  Brant  Houston. 

“You  really  hope  that  a  list  will  even¬ 
tually  self-correct  itself.  You’ll  hope  that 
calmer  voices  will  eventually  take  the 
lead.”  Unfortunately,  that  doesn’t  always 
happen.  And  the  instantaneous  nature  of 
e-mail  subjects  mailing  lists  to  uncircum- 
spect  responses. 

Lurking 

when  they're  not  busy  chatting  with 
their  colleagues  through  e-mail,  journal¬ 
ists  aLso  find  it  useful  to  “lurk”  on  mail¬ 
ing  lists  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  profession  and  everything  to  do 
with  their  beats.  Education  writers  join 
teacher  mailing  lists,  police  reporters 
join  lists  for  firefighters,  court  reporters 
join  lists  for  lawyers,  and  so  on.  Virtually 
every  kind  of  job  has  mailing  li.sts  devot¬ 
ed  to  it. 

Exf)erts  say  the  best  source  of  lists  is 
http://www.liszt.com.  Another  re.source 
is  http://www.tile.net. 

Steve  Outing,  a  consultant  who  writes 
a  column  on  online  issues  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  Interactive,  says  mailing  lists 
can  be  invaluable  for  beat  reporters. 
"Often  there  are  high-powered  people  in 
a  field  who  hang  out  on  these  li,sts,”  he 
.says.  “It’s  a  great  way  to  get  story  tips 
and  to  get  the  names  of  contact  infor¬ 
mation  for  some  key  people  in  your 
field. 

"Of  course,  you  have  to  be  careful. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  lists.  Some  are  just 
total  junk,  and  some  lists  might  have 
10,000  people.  That’s  way  too  big.” 

Outing  also  suggests  that  mailing  li.st 
users  lurk  a  while  before  posting.  "You 
don’t  want  to  barge  in  and  ask  .some 
question  considered  naive  or  .stupid  by 
the  people  on  the  list,”  he  says. 

Newman,  the  Detroit  Free-Press 
reporter,  says  the  mailing  li.st  for  Saturn 
owners  turned  out  to  be  a  great  resource 


for  a  Tennessean  package  alx)ut  the 
company’s  fifth  anniversary.  As  Saturn 
geared  up  to  redesign  its  cars,  Newman 
po.sted  questions  asking  Saturn  owners 
to  describe  what  they  would  change  on 
their  vehicles.  She  was  bombarded  with 
responses  about  how  poorly  designed 
car  roofs  caused  rain  to  build  up,  giving 
a  big  wet  surprise  to  drivers  as  they  got 
out. 

“It  made  a  nice  piece,”  she  .says.  “We 
could  weave  in  comments  from  folks 
who  had  written  to  us,  who  could 
descrilie  exactly  what  it  was  like  to  be 
drenched  by  your  Saturn  as  you  opened 
up  the  door.” 

Newman  .says  you  don’t  need  to  ask 
que.stions  to  make  a  mailing  li.st  u.seful. 
“Ju.st  lurking  can  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  people  are  thinking  about,  what 
the  concerns  are,”  she  says.  “There’s  that 
old  saying  that  the  newsroom  is  the  last 
place  to  know  about  trends.  We’re  insu¬ 
lated  and  interview  the  same  people 
over  and  over  again.  This  is  a  way  to  sit 
in  a  coffeehouse  and  keep  a  pul.se  on 
what  people  are  talking  about”  without 
leaving  the  newsrtxjm. 

Greater  Rewards 

Mailing  lists  can  lead  to  even  greater 
rewards  than  a  good  story.  John 
McQuaid,  a  special  projects  reporter 
with  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picaytine, 
used  fishing  indu.stry  mailing  lists  in  his 
research  for  a  package  of  stories  called 
“Oceans  of  Trouble”  that  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1997. 

“Part  of  the  learning  process  was 
learning  the  language  and  seeing  what 
issues  people  were  discussing,”  he  says. 
“I  would  pose  questions  saying  I  need  to 
find  a  person  who  knows  about  this. 
You  would  have  500  or  1,000  people  at 
your  fingertips.  Odds  are  a  few  of  them 
are  going  to  know  exactly  what  you're 
l(x>king  for.” 

In  his  adventures  in  cyberspace, 
McQuaid  actually  found  something  that 
may  lie  even  more  valuable  than  a 
Pulitzer  Prize.  While  reading  posts  on  a 
mailing  list  called  “Fishfolk,”  McQuaid 
ran  across  notes  from  an  anthropologist 
who  works  for  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service. 

He  ended  up  interviewing  her,  and 
“one  thing  led  to  another.”  The  reporter 
and  anthropologi.st  celebrated  their  first 
wedding  anniversary  la.st  fall. 


Randy  Dotinga  (rdotinga@aol.com)  is 
an  education  reporter  at  the  North 
County  Times  in  Escondido,  Calif. 
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Popular  Journalism 
Mailing  Lists 

This  list  is  compiled  by  Barbara 
Fought  (bcfought@syr.edu),  a  communi¬ 
cations  professor  at  Syracuse  University, 
and  mailing  list  expert.  Her  comments 
follow  each  listing.  Additional  comments 
by  mediainfo.com  contributing  editor 
Randy  Dotinga  are  in  italics. 

AMENDl-L 

Posters  to  this  list  talk  about  the  First 
Amendment,  related  issues  and  other 
law  topics.  A  fairly  quiet  list. 
Subscription  address: 
listserv@uafsysb.uark.edu 
In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
Amendl-1  firstname  lastname 

CAJ-LIST 

The  professional  electronic  forum  for 
Canadian  journalists  run  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Journalists.  Questions 
about  help  with  stories,  ethics,  and 
media  discussions  are  all  welcome  here. 
majordomo@eagle.ca 
In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 

CARR-L 

The  best  list  around  for  journalists. 
Although  its  focus  is  computer-assisted 
research  and  reporting  (how  to  find 
data,  software  programs,  and  use  of  data 
in  stories)  it  covers  many  journalism  top¬ 
ics.  A  very  active  list. 

listserv@ulkyvm.louisville.edu 
In  body  of  message  type:  .subscribe 
carr-1  firstname  lastname 

CCR-L 

Most  subscribers  are  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  police  and  local,  state,  and  federal 
courts  beats.  Topics  range  from  tips  to 
checking  out  leads  cross-country.  Fairly 
quiet  with  most  postings  on  topic. 
inaiordomo@reporters.net 
In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
ccr-1  e-mail-  address 

CMA-L 

For  advisers  of  college  student  media. 
Sub<^criptions  must  be  approved  by  list 
manager  Eddie  Blick  of  Louisiana  Tech. 

b)ick@latech.edu 

Tell  Blick  you’re  interested  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  CMA-L. 
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COLOJOUR-L 

Colorado  reporters  and  editors  talk 
about  journalism  topics  in  their  area  and 
share  information. 
listproc®mscd.edu 
In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
colcjour-1  la.stname  firstname 

COPYEDHING-L 

A  list  for  copy  editors  that  includes 
lots  of  helpful  tips  on  grammar,  sentence 
construction,  style,  Internet  resources, 
freelance,  and  references.  An  extremely 
busy  list,  but  postings  are  u>ell  organized 
by  topic. 

iistproc9cornell.edu 

In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
copyediting-1  firstname  lastname 

CORREX-L 

Foreign  correspondents  hang  out 
here  sharing  contacts  and  ideas.  The 
topics  range  from  breaking  news  to  the 
difficulties  of  reporting  internationally. 
ma|ordonio9true.net 
In  body  of  message  type  subscribe 
correx-1 

FOI-L 

A  list  for  journalists,  academics,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  others  interested 
in  freedom  of  information  issues,  access 
to  meetings,  and  the  public’s  right  to 
know.  The  list  focuses  on  .state  access 
issues,  but  discussion  of  federal  issues  is 
welcomed.  A  fairly  quiet  list;  postings 
almost  always  on  topic. 
listserv@listserv.syr.edu 
In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
foi-1  firstname  lastname 

FREELANCE-JOURNALISTS 

Here’s  where  freelance  journalists 
share  ideas  and  exchange  information.  A 
fairly  busy  list,  but  has  been  troubled  in 
recent  months  by  off-topic  postings  and 
arguments. 

inajordomo@mlists.net 

In  body  of  message  type:  .subscribe 
freelance-journalists  firstname  la.stname 

HSJOURN 

This  discussion  group  is  frequented 
by  high  schcx)!  journalism  teachers  and 
student  publications  advisers.  This  is  not 
a  very  aaive  group  so  you  won't  get 
overrun  with  messages. 
listproc@latech.edu 
In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
HSJOURN  firstname  lastname 


INTCAR-L 

Here’s  where  you’ll  find  out  all  abcjut 
investigative  reporting  internationally. 
Covers  journalism,  access  i.ssues,  and 
computer-assisted  reporting  outside  the 
United  States. 

listserv@american.ede 
In  body  of  me.s.sage  type  subscribe 
intcar-1  firstname  lastname 

IRE-L 

This  very  active  list  covers  discus¬ 
sions  related  to  inve.stigative  repiorting. 
Many  off-topic  postings  and  a  problem 
with  flaming  in  recent  months. 

listproc@lists.missourLedu 

In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
ire-1  finstname  lastname 

IREPLUS-L 

A  li.st  begun  in  1998  for  members  of 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  only. 

This  li.st  evolv'ed  from  IRE-L  which 
got  too  “chatty”  for  .some.  Here  IRE 
members  share  techniques  and 
resources,  but  briefly  and  efficiently. 
majordomo@nicar.org 
In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
ireplus-1  e-mailaddress 

JHISTORY 

Discussions  about  academic  and  pro- 
fe.s.sional  issues  related  to  the  history  of 
journalism  and  info  on  job  placements 
and  research  topics. 

listproc@lists.nyu.edu 
In  body  of  me.s.sage  type:  subscribe 
jhistory  firstname  lastname 

JOURNET-L 

This  is  a  must  for  journalism  profes¬ 
sors.  It  covers  a  wide  range,  including 
course  content,  re.source,s,  teaching 
strategies,  ethics  and  current  news 
events.  Another  very  active  group. 
listserv@american.edu 
In  body  of  me.s.sage  type:  subscrilie 
journet  -1  firstname  lastname 

MEDIA 

This  lists  deals  with  journalism  in 
Europe  and  focuses  on  inve.stigative 
reporting  and  the  use  of  computers  in 
reporting. 

listserv@psychology.su.se 

In  body  of  me.ssage  type:  subscribe 
media  firstname  lastname 

NCEW-L 

Discussions  among  editorial  page 


writers  and  editors  and  others  involved 
with  editorials,  or  op  eds.  Includes  print 
and  broadcast  as  w'ell  as  profes.sors  and 
.students.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 

Send  an  e-mail  message  requesting  to 
be  added  to  PFiske@netusa.net  including 
name,  profe.s.sional  affiliation,  and  a  brief 
de.scription  of  your  interest  in  the  list. 

NEWSLIB 

All  about  re.searching  news  stories. 
The  group  is  predominantly  news  librar¬ 
ians  but  includes  journalists  and 
re.searchers.  Many  helpful  pointers  to 
great  sites  on  the  Internet  and  tips  on 
where  to  find  information. 

listproc@listserv.oit.unc.edu 

In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
newslib  firstname  lastname 

NICAR-L 

Information  on  computer-assisted 
reporting  run  by  the  National  In.stitute  of 
Computer-Assisted  Reporting  at  the 
University  of  Mi.ssouri.  Very  helpful 
group  for  trading  information  leads  and 
techniques  among  reporters  doing  CAR. 

listproc@missouri.edu 

In  IxxJy  of  message  type:  subscribe 
nicar-1  firstname  lastname 

NPPA-L 

A  di.scussion  group  for  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  and 
visual  communicators,  news  photogra¬ 
phers  and  editors,  system  operators  and 
graphics  editors.  Covers  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media. 

listserv@cmuvm.csv.cmich.edu 

In  b(xly  of  message  type:  subscribe 
nppa-1  firstname  la.stname 

ONLINE-NEWS 

This  is  a  forum  to  discuss  interactive 
media  and  the  online  news  industry.  It’s 
run  by  Steve  Outing,  an  online  publish¬ 
ing  con.sultant  and  columnist  for  Editor 
&  Publisher  Interactive. 

Subscribe  via  his  Web  site, 
http://www.planetary'news.com/'online- 
news 

ONLINE-WRITING 

Another  group  run  by  Outing,  along 
with  Amy  Gahran,  a  Web  content  devel¬ 
oper.  This  group  branched  off  Online- 
News  to  focus  specifically  on  writing  for 
online  media,  including  the  Web,  e-mail 
publications,  and  intranets. 
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PHOTOFORUM 

This  group  is  designed  for  educators 
to  talk  about  teaching  techniques,  equip¬ 
ment,  history,  aesthetics,  processes,  digi¬ 
tal  imaging,  and  more. 

listserv@rit.edu 

In  body  of  message  tyf)e:  subscribe 
PhotoForum  firstname  lastname 

PRESSLIST 

Folks  in  Wisconsin  media  (and  those 
who  were  once  there)  hang  out  here  to 
exchange  information  and  resources, 
develop  sources,  or  ask  for  help. 

listserv@teftiet.org 

Subscriptions  are  done  manually 
here,  so  give  your  name  and  your  pre¬ 
sent/past  media  affiliation  in  Wisconsin. 

SPIG 

Faculty  in  small  journalism  and  mass 
communications  programs  chat  on  this 
group,  sharing  ideas  and  concerns.  The 
list  is  run  by  Brian  Steffen  of  Simpson 
College,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

iiu^rdomo@stonii.simpsoii.edu 

In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
SPIG  e-mail-address 

SPJ-L 

A  list  run  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  journalism  organization.  Includes  SPJ 
chapter  updates  and  covers  a  wide  range 
of  topics  and  current  events  in  news. 
Frequented  mostly  by  journalists.  Very 
active.  Many  off-topic  postings. 

listserv@psuvin.psu.edu 

In  body  of  message  type;  subscribe 
spj-1  firstname  lastname 

SPJ-ETHICS 

This  is  a  forum  for  discussion  of  jour¬ 
nalism  ethics,  run  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  SPJ.  It  began  as 
a  group  to  discuss  changes  to  the  SPJ 
Code  of  Ethics  and  subscribers  wanted 
to  continue  talking  once  the  code  was 
changed. 

niajordonio@dworkin.wustLedu 

In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
spj-ethics  e-mail-address 

STUDENT  JOURNALISM  LIST 

Students  share  concerns  and  help 
each  other  on  this  list.  They  discuss  all 
aspects  of  journalism  and  all  forms: 
broadcast,  online,  and  print.  For  more 
info,  check  out  their  Web  page: 
http://world.std.com/~joeshmoe/sj/ 


1n240rdomo@world.std.co1n 

In  body  of  message  type:subscribe  sj 
e-mail-address 

WIW-L 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Independent 
Writers  List  is  for  a  professional  organi¬ 
zation  that  includes  writers,  editors,  and 
journalists.  Topics  include  freelance  writ¬ 
ing,  getting  published,  agents,  copyright, 
writing  for  specialized  markets,  style 
manuals,  and  more. 

listserv@cmuvm.csv.cmich.edu 

In  body  of  message  type:subscribe 
WIW-L  firstname  lastname 

WRHER-L 

Some  300  writers  and  editors  discuss 
feature  writing,  explanatory  journalism, 
literary  journalism,  and  book  journalism. 
The  list  is  moderated  by  Jon  Franklin, 
coordinator  of  the  University  of  Oregon's 
creative  nonfiction  program  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  six  days  a  week. 

Bios  of  members  are  published  p)eri- 
odically.  This  is  one  of  the  few  groups 
that  requires  payment.  Dues  are  $17 
with  a  $5  initiation  fee.  Subscribe  via 
their  World  Wide  Web  site: 
http:,Vwww.bylines.org/bylines/bylines. 
nsf/notices/writerlmain 

YN6RPTR 

This  list,  which  began  in  June  1998,  is 
for  young  reporters  just  starting  out.  It 
covers  various  issues,  including  ethics, 
management’s  role  in  editorial  decisions, 
pay  and  benefits,  news  judgment,  and 
career  networking.  Run  by  reporter 
Becky  Mollenkamp. 

Subscribe  via  this  Web  site: 
htt  p  ://www .  onel  ist .  com/subscribe .  cgi/ 
yngrptr 

WIREPHOTO-L 

A  discussion  on  wire  service  photog¬ 
raphy  and  photographers.  Subscribers 
include  wire  photographers,  stringers, 
and  picture  editors. 

Topics  include  technology,  ethics, 
working  conditions,  coverage  problems, 
and  photojournalism. 

listserv@pressroom.com 

In  body  of  message  type:  subscribe 
wirephoto-1  firstname  lastname 

NOTE:  Many  private  journalism  orga¬ 
nizations  run  internal  mailing  lists  for 
members  only.  Those  lists  are  not  includ¬ 
ed  here. 
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(the  mailing  list  nps) 

1 .  Take  a  little  time  to  proofread  your 
letter  and  make  sure  it’s  to  whom  you 
want  it  to  go  to  and  represents  you  well 
as  far  as  grammar.  Don’t  write  in  all 
caps.  That's  considered  shouting.  (BF) 

2.  The  number-one  piece  of  etiquette 
is  to  stay  on  topic  for  the  list.  Don’t  post 
some  question  about  a  topic  that’s  unre¬ 
lated.  Some  mailing  lists  can  be  very  nar¬ 
row  in  scope.  (SO) 

3-  Some  people  are  not  mindful  of 
the  copyright  laws.  You  shouldn’t  repub¬ 
lish  whole  articles  out  of  the  newspaper. 
(BF) 

4.  Remember  that  if  you  respond  to  a 
posting  from  a  mailing  list,  your 
response  will  go  to  the  entire  list  —  not 
just  the  person  who  wrote  the  original  e- 
mail.  Many  have  accidentally  .sent  per¬ 
sonal  e-mails  to  dozens  or  hundreds  of 
other  people.  This  can  be  extremely 
embarrassing!  (RD) 

5.  When  you  subscribe  to  a  mailing 
list,  you  should  get  an  e-mail  with  rules 
of  use  and  information  about  how  to  get 
off  the  list.  Save  it  —  or  you  may  not  be 
able  to  figure  out  how  to  "unsub.scribe.” 
(RD) 

6.  Most  mailing  lists  can  be  digested. 

If  you  don’t  need  to  get  the  e-mails 
immediately  when  they  are  posted,  send 
a  digest  command  to  the  li.st  server.  That 
way  you  should  get  only  one  to  three  e- 
mails  a  day,  each  compiling  a  number  of 
postings.  (RD) 

7.  Be  polite.  I  .sent  out  a  request  (to  a 
li.st)  and  10-20  people  sent  responses.  I 
did  not  specifically  send  out  a  thank-you 
to  each  person,  and  one  person  sent  out 
a  nasty  note  (to  the  entire  list).  (McQ) 

8.  Your  e-mail  program  may  have 
folders.  Use  them  to  .sort  mailing  li.st 
postings  and  save  them  for  future  u.se. 
Filters  can  also  be  u.sed  to  direct  mailing 
list  e-mails  to  specific  folders.  (RD) 

9.  If  you  have  your  own  Web  page, 
include  your  URL  in  postings.  That  will 
bring  visitors  to  your  page.  (RD) 

10.  Many  e-mail  programs  have  filters 
that  will  block  e-mail  from  specific  peo¬ 
ple.  If  individual  mailing  list  u.sers  annoy 
you,  simply  block  their  me.ssages.  (RD) 


Sources:  Syracuse  University 

Profes.sor  Barbara  Fought  (BF);  mediain- 
fo.com  contributing  editor  Randy 
Dotinga  (RD);  E&P  Interactive  columnist 
Steve  Outing  (SO);  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  reporter  John  McQuaid  (McQ). 
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by  Tracey  Lon  go 


Wheeling 

the  Web 

into  the  , 

Community 

Newspapers  roll  out  the  Internet  to  the  public 
with  ‘Web  mobiles,’  the  latest  marketing  vehicle 

n  an  unseasonably  warm  winter  WOWs  eomputer  workstations.  \\  liile 
day  last  montli,  tech  heads  from  Sehofer  read  throuj>h  news  on  Kosovo.  addinj> 
the  federal  government  lined  tho.se  around  him  cheeked  their  stock  that  the 
up  on  either  side  of  a  very  long.  portfolios  and  read  e-mail  —  all  from  the  impetus  for  the 
colorful  .sports  utility  vehicle  parked  comfort  of  a  convention  site.  vehicle  "was  about  StPii  community  out- 

smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  the  Not  all  u.sers  are  as  .sophisticated.  At  reach  and  StWo  marketing."  .So  far.  about 

Washington,  D.C.,  Convention  (xmter.  the  Home  and  Garden  Show,  an  annual  10. 000  people  ha\e  had  the  opportunity 
No,  they  weren't  waiting  to  .see  a  demo  Washington  e\  ent  with  a  decidedly  less  to  go  online  using  one  of  WOW  s  mobile 
of  a  slick,  new  .software  program  fea-  techie  crov\  d.  Vi'OW  .staffers  showed  one  computers.  "Our  goal  is  to  define  online 
tured  at  the  technology  conference.  woman  how  to  use  the  Internet  for  the  journalism  and  in  tandem  w  ith  that  build 
And,  no,  they  weren't  there  to  find  out  first  time  —  so  she  could  search  for  a  a  viable  business  for  the  company,"  says 
if  they  had  a  winning  raffle  ticket  that  long-lost  friend's  death  notice.  Krin  O'Shea,  a  spokeswoman  for 

would  allow  them  to  drive  off  in  the  The  van.  which  debuted  at  the  Washingtonpo.st.N'ewsweek  Interactive, 

futuristic  car.  Washington  Auto  Show  and  has  been  at  The  jewel-tone  stretch  didn  t  come 

They  just  wanted  free  acce.ss  to  the  a  'X'lishington  Wizards  pro  basketball  cheap.  Once  you  add  up  the  price  of  the 
Internet.  And  that's  what  they  got,  game  and  in  the  St.  Patrick  Day's  Parade.  Lincoln  Nav  igator,  the  cost  of  stretching 
thanks  to  washingtonpost.com-on-  also  took  part  in  the  annual  Ka.ster  Kgg  the  vehicle,  the  high-tech  cu.stom  paint 
wheels,  al.so  known  as  WOVi',  which  hit  Roll  at  the  Vi'hite  House  this  month.  finish,  the  computers,  and  the  satellite 

the  .streets  in  December  in  a  bid  to  bring  The  vehicle  "gives  us  the  visual  dish,  the  total  tab  comes  to  about 
the  daily  newspaper's  Web  site  directly  equivalent  of  Ihc  Washington  I’ost's  blue  S.^SO, ()()().  but  community  sponsors 
to  the  kxal  community.  newspaper  bo.x  on  every  corner,"  .says  defrayed  a  g(M)d  portion  of  those  costs, 

built  from  a  nKxlified  1998  Lincoln  Marc  1'eren,  president  and  publisher  of  O'Shea  indicated.  Donating  companies 
Navigator  stretched  to  28  feet,  'X'OW  is  W'ashingtonpost.New.sweek  Interactive.  include  brown's  {)f  Virginia  and 
loaded  with  six  computers  and  armed  "We  want  the  same  kind  of  pre.sence.  .Vlarv'land.  Kasy  Computer  .Solutions  Inc. 
with  a  .satellite  dish  that  delivers  in.stant  While  we'd  like  to  think  that  everv'one  of  beltsville,  .Md.,  Intellicom  Inc.  of 
Internet  acce.ss  to  both  jaded  Internet  has  Internet  access,  we  know  that's  not  Fremont,  Calif.,  and  DuPont  .Automotive 
users  and  neophytes  from  ju.st  about  true.  This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  Finishes  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
anyAvliere  the  van  happens  to  be.  "I'm  a  help  teach  a  number  of  people  about  About  3A  miles  north,  .staff  at  The 
news  junkie,  .so  this  is  helpful  to  me,"  what  our  news  site  can  do."  (baltimore)  Snn's  Web  site.  SunSpot.net, 

ottered  Gar>'  Sehofer,  an  information  The  vehicle  is  al.so  designed  to  put  have  already  discovered  that  bringing 
technology  specialist  with  the  C.S.  .some  vr<x)m  into  the  company's  market-  Internet  access  to  the  public  dtx'sn't 
Department  of  Agriculture,  when  he  ing  efforts.  "There  isn't  a  better  vLsual  have  to  co.st  a  fortune  to  be  effective, 
finally  got  to  take  his  turn  at  one  of  cue  than  a  28-f<K)t  vehicle,"  .says  Teren,  They  were  the  first  to  put  wheels  on 
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Washingtonpost. 
com  makes 
quite  a  splash 
with  its  28-foot 
Web-equipped 
vehicle. 
Community 
businesses 
donated  most  of 
the  components. 


amount  of  direct 
marketing,  so  we 
can  afford  to  shift 
some  of  our  resources 
to  community  outreach.  So  far,  so 
good.  SunSpot. net’s  traffic  increa.sed 
7.5%  in  February’  alone,  with  the  site 
attracting  26  million  hits  a  month  and  3 
million  page  views.”  Hopkins  has  no 
doubt  that  the  SunSpot  van  is  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  the  Web  site’s 
growing  popularity. 


added 
attraction  "we 
provided  laptops  right 
there  .so  students  were  able  to 
check  out  the  Web  sites  of  the  schcK)ls 
they  were  interested  in,  many  of  them 
on  the  West  Coast,”  says  Francis 
Hopkins,  SunSpot. net’s  marketing  man¬ 
ager.  "Indirectly  (the  SunSpot  vehicle) 
benefits  us  because  anyone  looking 
knows  it's  us.  but  it  d(K*sn’t  always  have 
to  Ix"  about  direct  promotion  of  the  site. 

Community  outreach  has  its  own 

rewards.  We  already  do  a  tremendous  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

’  Less  high-tech,  but  probably  no  less  effective 

is  The  Sun's  SunSpot  vehicle  in  Baltimore, 
shown  here  at  a  community  event. 


Tracey  Longa  ftlongo97@aol.com) 
is  a  freelance  author  anti  former 
newspaper  reporter  based  in 
Washington.  D.C. 


c  o  m  - 
munity  out¬ 
reach  strategy  two  years 

ago.  Using  a  leased  van,  a  computer,  and 
Internet  access,  SunSpot  staffers  .say  they 
have  brought  access  to  more  than  -i(),(M)() 
[X'ople.  The  van  ckx'sn't  have  a  satellite 
dish  for  live  Net  access,  but  d(x*.s  u.se 
phone  lines  on  kxation.  At  last  year’s 
.Maryland  State  Fair,  Comcast  provided  a 
cable  modem  for  the  \an. 

"And  we  only  spent  a  few  thou.sand 
on  the  design,  signage,  and  the  inside 
IxKith.”  .says  SunSpot’s  community  rela¬ 
tions  and  content  manager  Kevin  Naff. 
"Our  tag  line  is  ‘Maryland's  Online 
Community’  and  we  feel  like  this  was 
one  way  to  ensure  that  we  aren’t  ju.st 
paying  lip  .service  to  that." 

So  far,  the  van  has  been  part  of  about 
50  educational  and  entertainment 
events.  I’he  SunSpot  vehicle  has  afso 
been  an  integral  part  of  Baltimore’s 
Parent  Internet  Education  program, 
which  trains  parents  to  u.se  the  Internet. 
It  was  afso  highly  visible  at  the  National 
College  Fair  in  November,  which  6,(X)() 
high  .sc1kk)1  students  attended.  As  an 
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Money  Saving 
Coupons’^' 

Boulder^ 
Count/  ^ 
Bucks  /■ 


Newspapers  attract  advertisers  and  consumers 
with  discount  coupons  on  their  Web  sites 


BOULDER  COUNTY  BUCKS 


20%  Off 

Non-IVfSvriphon  Su!i\;l.i>s«rs 


m  ■|ewspapers  are  putting  coupons 
I  on  the  Web  at  a  rapid  clip,  and 
I  grocers  aren't  tlie  only  retailers 
^/trying  the  cutting  edge  solution. 

TCando  Media,  the  Internet  arm  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  has  partnered  with  NetWilue  Inc. 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  to  offer  major  retail¬ 
ers  online  coupons  with  built-in  protec¬ 
tion  again.st  fraud.  Chri.stian  A. 
Hendricks,  president  and  publisher  of 
Nandcr,  says  the  recently  completed  test 
of  the  program  at  Ihe  Isknici  Packet  in 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  was  highly  succe.ssful. 
Company  officials  were  so  encouraged 
by  the  te.st  that  they  plan  to  offer  the  .ser¬ 
vice  to  a  much  broader  audience. 

NetValue  offers  the  coupons  on  the 
Web,  and  newspapers  not  only  link  to 
the  NetValue  site,  but  al.so  promote  it  in 
print.  Anyone  who  wants  to  u.se  the  site 
must  regi.ster.  IJ.sers  provide  certain 
demographic  information  and  agree  to 
accept  a  cookie  and  a  plug-in  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  u.se  the  online  coupons. 

After  regi.stration,  the  u.ser  is  offered  a 
choice  of  online  coupons.  Users  see  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  one  they  are  interested  in, 
but  when  it  comes  time  to  print  it,  the 
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.ser\  er  takes  over  the  printer  and  the  u.ser 
receives  a  coupon  that  looks  different 
from  the  one  on  the  .screen.  That  prevents 
someone  from  printing  dozens  of 
coupons;  the  company  offering  the 
coupons  .sets  the  limit.  It  al.so  keeps  the 
coupon  u.ser  from  modifying  the  coupon 
—  changing  the  amount,  terms,  or  expira¬ 
tion  date.  And  it  keeps  the  merchant  from 
printing  up  hundreds  in  his  Ixick  office. 

It  also  allows  NetX'alue  to  cap  the 
number  of  offers  that  are  made  to  ;i 
hou.sehold,  and  it  allows  for  sequential 
rebates.  For  example,  if  a  customer  gets 
SI  off  on  the  first  product  he  buys,  then 
the  company  can  offer  him  50  cents  on 
the  next  product.  Each  coupon  is  bar- 
ccKled  with  a  number  that  tells  NetX'alue, 
upon  redemption,  which  u.ser  redeemed 
it  and  from  what  printer.  This  creates  a 
direct  marketing  databa.se. 

Don  Berman,  general  manager  of 
NetX'alue,  says  his  company  ne\  er  thought 
of  partnering  with  newspapers  until 
Hendricks  approached  him.  He  .sees  the 
databa.se  as  the  mo.st  valuable  a.sset  for 
newspapers  Ix'cause  it  gives  them  a  much 
clearer  view  of  their  readership  than  does 
traditional  circulation  data.  In  his  original 


Boulder,  Colo.'s  The  Daily  Camera  newspaper 
offers  online  coupons  as  an  added  value  to 
print  advertisers. 

view  of  the  NetX’alue  model.  NetX'alue 
retained  the  databa.se  information.  XX’hen  a 
merchant  wants  to  target  certain  coupon 
users,  he  must  deal  through  NetX'alue.  The 
paradigm  could  be  different.  Berman  says, 
w  ith  new  spaper  p;irtner.s. 

A  New  Biz  For  Nando? 

Hendricks  sees  Nando  as  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  production  facility  for  this 
agreement,  with  Nando  doing  much  of 
the  coupon  creation  and  acting  as  a 
wholesaler.  "XX'e  buy  from  NetX'alue  and 
re.sell  to  papers,  and  they  resell  to  mer¬ 
chants."  he  says.  It's  the  .same  model  as 
The  Newspaper  Network  (TNN),  the 
preprint  di.stribution  arm  of  McCdatchy. 

Hendricks  says  Nando  got  serious 
about  the  coupon  busine.ss  about  a  year 
ago  w  hen  the  company  did  .some  defen¬ 
sive  strategizing  and  realized  that 
coupons  were  a  business  area  in  w  hich 
newspapers  were  vulnerable.  .Many  of 
the  exi.sting  online  coupon  models  didn't 
.satisfy  merchants  because  they  didn't 
give  them  enough  control  over  security 
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and  fraud.  But  NetValue  answers  those 
problems,  Hendricks  believes,  and 
appears  to  lx;  a  major  potential  money¬ 
maker  for  all  involved. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  obvious 
savings  —  no  print,  transportation,  stor¬ 
age,  and  inserting  costs.  Plus,  the  redemp¬ 
tion  rate  for  online  coupons  is  about  20%, 
while  traditional  coupons  return  only 
about  2%,  so  the  cost  per  thousand  can 
arguably  lx“  higher.  Hendricks  isn’t  ready 
to  talk  about  rates,  but  after  contacting 
many  of  the  major  preprint  advertisers 
and  laying  out  his  plan,  he  admits  that  he 
came  away  with  the  feeling  his  initial 
price  was  much  too  low. 

Hendricks  says  he’s  not  trying  to 
.strike  an  exclusive  deal  for  Nando  and 
TNN,  but  the  company  has  some  reasons 
to  think  that  it  may  work  out  that  way. 
’’There’s  real  gcxrd  synergy  here  becau.se 
TNN  is  in  a  prime  position  since  they 
di.stribute  in.serts  for  so  many  major 
retailers,”  he  says.  “A  merchant  will  .say 
'We  deal  with  TNN  on  preprints,  why 
don’t  we  deal  with  them  in  the  .same 
way  (with  online  coupon.s]';'”’ 

Another  Model 

Another  coupon  model  that  is  making 
inroads  into  the  newspaper  market  is 
Web  Bucks,  a  prcxluct  of  SuperMarkets 
Online  Inc.,  based  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Chicago’s  Tribune  Co.  recently  invested 
an  undisclosed  amount  in  the  company. 
A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Catalina 
Marketing  Corp.,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
SuperMarkets  Online  expects  to  break 
$3  million  this  year.  That’s  peanuts  in 
compari.son  to  the  $1.4  million  worth  of 
coupon  busine.ss  done  by  the  giants, 
Valassis  Communications  and  News 
American,  but  it  still  repre.sents  600,(X)0 
coupcjners  using  the  site  each  week. 
Incidentally,  Valassis  recently  purcha.sed 
5(Wu  of  Merge  LLC,  a  technology  compa¬ 
ny  that  will  help  it  build  an  electronic- 
coupon  program. 

Web  Bucks  u.ses  a  totally  different 
coupon  nxxlel.  Regular  grocery  shop¬ 
pers  may  be  familiar  with  Catalina’s  orig¬ 
inal  coupon  concept.  When  a  shopper 
gtx's  through  the  checkout  line,  he  gets 
coupons  that  entice  him  to  buy  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  competes  with  one  he  already 
purcha.sed.  For  in.stance,  if  he  lx)ught 
Diet  Coke,  he  will  be  offered  a  coupon 
for  Pepsi  One  along  with  his  receipt.  To 
make  this  busine.ss  work,  Catalina  has  a 
computer  and  printers  in  every  checkout 
lane  in  12,000  supermarkets  across  the 
country.  Web  Bucks  capitalizes  on  this 
by  using  the  equipment  to  offer  a  secure 


online  couponing  system. 

When  a  user  prints  out  a  Web  Buck, 
he  takes  it  to  the  grocery.  At  the  point  of 
checkout,  when  he  has  bought  the  prod¬ 
uct,  he  gets  another  coupon  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  discount  on  anything  purcha.sed 
during  his  next  visit  to  the  store. 

Will  Gardenswartz,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  marketing  and  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  SuperMarket  Online,  says,  “It 
really  keeps  the  unscrupulous  store 
manager  honest.  The  kind  (jf  fraud  that 
General  Mills  is  worried  about  is  the 
store  manager  clipping  coupons  in  the 
back  room.  Did  they  really  sell  400 
boxes  of  Wheaties  and  how  would  we 
know  the  difference?’  This  coupon  sys¬ 
tem  takes  care  of  that  problem.” 

Web  Bucks  was  launched  about  a 
year  ago  and  has  become  the  coupon 


solution  for  a  handful  of  online  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  Cleveland  Live  (The 
Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland)  and  New 
Jersey  Online  (The  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark).  Each  time  a  coupon  is  used, 
newspapers  make  a  small  percentage. 
Garden.swartz  would  like  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  inroads  into  the  newspaper  market, 
but  he  hasn’t  found  much  interest  or 
cooperation.  "'USA  Today  wanted  to 
charge  me  a  fortune  —  an  absolute  for¬ 
tune  —  to  distribute  the  coupons.” 

He  does  have  a  distribution  deal  with 
America  Online  with  which  he  is  satis¬ 
fied.  “Ltx)k  for  that  to  lx;  a  deepening 
relationship,”  he  .says. 


Jennie  L.  Phipps  (Jennielp® 
hignet.net)  is  a  former  newspaper  editor 
and  J'reelance  writer  based  in  Detroit. 


1  Clipping  is  a  value  add  ) 


You  don’t  have  to  be  a  giant  to  make 
coupons  work  for  you.  Newspapers 
that  have  some  success  selling  paper 
coupon  books  to  local  merchants,  have 
found  that  including  an  online  coupon 
as  a  value-added  device  works. 

For  instance.  The  Daily  Camera  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  its  online  version. 
The  Boulder  News  (www.boul- 
dernews.com),  makes  an  online  coupon 
an  included  buy  with  a  print  coupon, 
charging  customers  an  additional  $75  a 
month.  That  nets  out  some  months  to  as 
much  as  $4,000,  according  to  Tricia 
Etienne,  new  media  manager.  They  also 
offer  a  quarterly  online-only  coupon 
deal  that  targets  students  at  the 
University'  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  These 
coupons  have  had  particularly  high 
u.sage,  Etienne  says. 

She  says  that  in  Boulder  County,  81% 
of  the  homes  have  a  PC  and  60%  have 
accessed  the  Internet  in  the  last  60  days. 
It’s  the  No.  1  wired  market  of  all  the 
Scripps  properties,  so  traffic  to  the  site  is 
impressive.  Etienne  says  merchants  like 
the  deal  because  they  get  good  respons¬ 
es,  especially  when  they  offer  a  sizable 
discount.  “It’s  really  no  work  on  our  end, 
and  we’ve  gotten  great  feedback  from 
merchants  and  readers.” 

Jack  Wheeler,  general  manager  of 
Fayette  Publishing  Inc.,  near  Atlanta, 
knew  his  online  coupon  venture  was  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  first  time  he  got  a  call  from  a 
senior  citizen  who  wanted  to  know  when 
they  were  going  to  update  the  coupon 


Tricia  Etienne, 
The  Daily  Camera 


page.  “Folks 
become  depen¬ 
dent  on  their 
coupons.” 

At  the  60,000- 
circulation,  thrice 
w'eekly,  free 
community 
paper,  advertis¬ 
ers  who  sign  an 
ROP  contract 
automatically 
get  a  coupon  on  the  Internet.  Wheeler 
says  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  tough  in 
his  rural  market.  “You’re  talking  to  the 
old  boy  who  went  out  door  to  door  say¬ 
ing,  ‘You  shouldn’t  pass  this  up.’” 
Wheeler  found  himself  giving  lessons  in 
Internet  101.  "You  find  yourself  talking 
to  people  who  don’t  know  what  the 
Internet  is.  You  say  ‘Click  on  something’ 
and  you  get  that  starry-eyed  look.” 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  fraud,  each 
coupon  carries  this  legend:  “Publisher  of 
the  Citizen  Newspapers  retains  the  orig¬ 
inal  coupon  to  preclude  tampering  with 
the  coupon.  This  offer  is  subject  to  can¬ 
cellation  at  any  time  without  notice. 
Altered  coupons  are  void.  Redeemable 
only  at  the  place  of  business  addres.sed 
in  the  coupon.” 

Wheeler  .says  the  online  business 
at  his  newspaper  is  “just  peanuts  now, 
but  it’s  not  going  to  be  for  long  because 
wheie  else  in  the  world  can  you  get 
worldwide  advertising  for  virtually 
nothing?”  —  J.P. 
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(From  (nrHno  module  at 
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The  eqwpmerit  panels  help 
determine,  control,  and  moml  or 
the  shuttle's  lunch oneMy 


photo  hyBfuceCeWIPIX  studios 


picture  is  worth 

'{  degrees 


3-D  photo 
technology 
gives  Web 
sites  new 
focus 


plier  places  the  camera  on  a  special  tri¬ 
pod  and  takes  two  photos  using  a  fish- 
eye  lens  to  achieve  a  wide-angle  view. 
The  IPIX  software  joins  the  images,  com¬ 
pressing  them  into  a  new.  single  image 
to  save  space.  The  image  is  .saved  by 
using  a  "key"  (purchased  from  IPIX)  and 
then  can  lx*  published  on  the  Web.  in  a 
presentation,  or  any  other  interactive  for¬ 
mat.  Downloading  the  image  takes  le.ss 
than  30  .seconds  over  most  nKxlem  con¬ 
nections  or  a  |a\a  version  can  be  built 
right  into  the  Vieb  page  like  any  other 
image. 

The  IPIX  technology  is  uniciue  lx*cau.sc* 
the  u.ser  can  see  nearly  ever\thing  in 
e\ery  direction  (the  legs  of  the  tripod  arc 
covered  with  a  blank  spot  or  logo).  The* 
\  iewer  controls  the*  movement  in  the  vir¬ 
tual  world  of  the  photo;  he  determines 
what  he  wants  to  .see  by  moving  the 
mouse.  IPIXs  major  competitors,  includ¬ 
ing  companies  that  use  .Apple's 
QuickTime  VR  and  other  technologies, 
allow  panonimic  views,  hut  with  some 
you  cannot  .see  the  tloor  or  sky. 

One  area  where  3b0-degree  images 
are  taking  off  is  high-end  real  e.state  clas¬ 
sifieds.  Visitors  to  Web  sites  offering 


full  packages  with 
.software  can  be  had  for  less  than  a 
grand.  The  softw  are  is  simple  to  use  and 
relatively  intuitive. 

On  the  client  end.  plug-ins  still  are 
required  to  use  some  of  the  more 
advanced  features  of  panoramic  photog¬ 
raphy,  but  they  are  automatically  clow  n- 
loaded  and  installed  in  newer  browsers 
without  the  user's  help,  better  yet. 
there's  a  java  v  ersion  that  works  without 
any  plug-ins. 


^ith  more 

Web  u.sers  demanding 
multimedia  content  and  more 
nevv.s-centered  sites  choking 
on  Ixmdvvidth,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  .someone  offered  interactive 
content  that's  easy  on  the  download.  For 
many  news  and  entertainment  sites,  that 
content  comes  in  the  form  of  .swirling 
360-degree  photos  that  lets  users  exam¬ 
ine  a  .3-D  world  and  control  what  they 
.see.  They  can  zoom  in,  zcxtm  out,  look 
up,  look  down,  look  left,  look  right,  and 
otherwise  cxcupy  time.  These  fun  photo 
features  don't  take  up  the  bandwidth  of 
moving  video,  which  many  Web  surfers 
can't  acce.ss  becau.se  of  slow  Internet 
connections  or  low-memory  PCs. 

The  36()-degree  photos  are  perfect 
examples  of  the  interactive,  time-consum¬ 
ing  attractions  called  ".sticky  content"  that 
\Xvb  developers  are  dying  to  put  on  their 
sites.  The  more  time  |X*ople  spend  at  a 
site,  the  more  page  impressions  the  site 
can  claim,  the*  more*  customers  will  come, 
and  the  better  the  word-of-mouth  will  be. 

Two  years  ago,  the  cameras,  lenses, 
and  .software  needed  to  pnKluce  panoram¬ 
ic  photos  topped  S2S,(KX).  The  cameras 
were  hard  to  use,  the  software  was  far 
from  u.ser-friendly,  and  the  price  pushed 
them  out  of  reach  for  most  news  sites. 

Things  weren't  much  lx*tter  on  the*  client 
end.  Users  willing  to  download  the  large 
images  still  had  to  download  and  install  a 
plug-in  to  their  brovv.sers  and  otherwi.se 
modify  their  systems  to  see  the  images, 
which  took  a  long  time*  to  download  on 
ViA  mcxlcms.  For  many  new  computer 
users,  the  technology  was  too  hard  to  use 
and  install  to  lx*come  mainstream. 

Like  many  things  in  the  technology 
world,  that's  all  changed  now.  Nikon. 

Olympus  and  Kcxlak  cameras  with  the 
fish-eye  lenses  needed  for  panoramic 
photos  have  dropped  below  $1, ()()()  and  for  space  shuttle  pilots. 


Goofy  Toys  Or  News  Tools? 

but  are  the.se  g<K)fy  toys  or  serious 
news  t(X)l.s?  Like  most  new  things,  a  little 
of  lx)th.  New  s  sites  are  di.scov  ering  what 
Internet  users  have  lx*en  telling  them  all 
along.  They  don't  want  "nevvspa|X*rs  on 
the  Web. "  Repackaging  old  news  content 
just  won't  cut  it.  Once  people  v  isit  a  site, 
they  want  to  do  sonx*thing.  interact  vv  ith 
the  site,  and  discover  what  is  there. 
Interactive  photos  draw  people  to  the 
site  and  make  them  want  to  stay  around. 

A  leader  in  the  industrv  is  Interactive 
Fietures  Corp.,  or  IlMX  (http:  vvww.ipix. 
com),  which  was  founded  10  years  ago 
as  TeleRobotics  International.  The  com¬ 
pany 


Mow* 

^  Zooifk'in  ^  Zoom-out 
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the  exterior  of 
the  house. 

They  can  take 
a  virtual  3-1) 
tour  of  tlie 
place,  inside 
and  out.  Savvy 
newspaper 
sites  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  teclinolo- 
gy  as  an  upsell  to 
realtors  who  don’t 
have  their  own  cam¬ 
eras. 

“This  is  Irecoming 
a  killer  ap'  for  the 
cla.ssified  and  real 
e.state  markets.”  says 
Kdmond  Lewis,  IPIX  vice  president  of 
marketing.  Becau.se  the  real  estate  client 
can  see  the  image  immediately  after  it's 
taken  (the  salesperson  or  photographer 
can  display  it  on  a  laptop  in  minutes), 
the  client  has  a  much  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  technology  can  do. 

Some  firms  are  specializing  in  that 
market.  Bamlxx)  (http:  www. bamboo, 
com)  offers  a  panoramic  technology  for 
real  estate  that  u.ses  a  camcorder  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  image.  The  images  are  proces.sed 
by  the  company  and  .stored  on  their 
.servers. 

Cyclovision  (http:  www. cyclovision, 
com)  afso  is  .strong  in  the  panoramic 
image  field.  Its  images  don’t  move  up 
and  down,  but  they  don't  have  to  Ix" 
stitched  together  like  IPIX,  .so 
Cyclovision  does  not  charge  a  "key"  fee. 

LivePicture  (http://www.livepicture. 
com)  is  making  a  name  using  .still  images 
that  can  be  "ztxmied”  and  clo.sely  exam¬ 
ined;  the  CNN/Sl  Web  site  has  been 
using  the  technology  for  basketball  cov¬ 
erage.  Micro.soft  is  using  panoramic  pho¬ 
tography  on  its  CarPoint  site 
(http://www.carpoint.com)  to  give  u.sers 
the  impression  they  are  sitting  inside  a 
car. 

Immersive  News  Coverage 

Perhaps  the  best  u.se  of  the  technolo¬ 
gy  in  a  news  sense  was  CNN’s  coverage 
of  John  Glenn’s  return  to  space.  In  coop¬ 
eration  with  NASA,  the  site  gave  viewers 
a  cxxkpit  view  of  what  America’s  space 
hero  was  .seeing  (archived  at: 
http://www.cnn.com/SPECIALS/space/ 
glenn/ipix/). 

ESPN  (http://www.e.spn.com)  u.sed 


IPIX  to  cover  part  of  the  Profe.ssional 
Golf  A.s.srxiation  tour.  Home  and  Garden 
Television  (http:  /www. hgtv.com) 
developed  a  virtual  tour  of  their  facili¬ 
ties,  and  other  TV  networks  and  .stations 
have  iLsed  it  for  Uxal  coverage. 

Several  newspapers,  including  the 
Chicaffo  Tribune  and  The  Sew  York 
Times  were  early  adopters  of  the  tech¬ 
nology,  which  is  now  creeping  into  such 
smaller  markets  as  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
where  it  is  being  used  by  the  News- 
Sentinel  (http:/  w'ww.knoxnews.com), 
and  Naples,  Fla. 

"The  IPIX  people  were  extremely 
helpful  and  informative,  and  they  even 
custom  designed  a  package  that  would 
fit  our  needs.”  .says  Penny  Bills,  new 
media  ccx)rdinator  for  the  Naples  Daily 
News  ( http://www  .naplesnews.com). 
"Our  IPIX  package  ...  is  e.xtremely  ea.sy 
to  u.se  and  is  self-adjusting  to  light/dark 
situations  and  the  .software  is  a  simple 
.self-stitching  proce.ss  of  two  separate 
hemispheres  into  an  immersive  360-by- 
360  environment.” 

On  the  downside.  Bills  .says  the  plug¬ 
in  reqtiired  for  the  most  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  can  lx*  cumbersome  for  users  of 
America  Online  to  configure  correctly. 
"We  do  love  the  effect  of  IPIX.  The  only 
thing  we  wish  is  that  IPIX  could  simpli¬ 
fy  the  download  prtxess,  especially  for 
the  average  AOL  user.  We  would  lx  in  a 
much  better  position  to  pre.sent  and  suc- 
ce.s.sfully  .sell  this  prcxiuct.” 

Kimberly  Bell-Cutshaw,  Knoxville's 
online  marketing  manager,  says  the  3-1) 
images  add  a  lot  to  static  coverage  of 
community  events.  The  News-Sentinel 
recently  u.sed  the  camera  to  help  dexu- 


ment  its 
Dogwood 
Arts  Fe.stival 
(http://www. 
knoxnews. 
c  o  m  /  d  o  g 
wood99/). 

"We  still 
po.st  regular 
digital  photos 
becaiux  they  are 
quick,  easy  and 
inexpensive,”  she  .says. 

"However,  the  IPIX 
panoramic  shots  really  add 
some  pizazz  to  a  Web  page.  It 
really  makes  the  u.ser  feel  more  3-D 
than  2-1),  and  it  provides  the  next  be.st 
thing  to  video.” 

Newspaper  Market  Gets  Interested 

IPIX  executive  Lewis  .says  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  only  now  starting  to  take  off  in 
the  newspaper  market.  “People  stay  on 
the  site  and  use  it  longer  and  they  come 
back  more  often,”  he  says. 

There  are  .several  revenue  mcxlels  in 
place,  Lewis  .says,  depending  on  how 
many  images  the  client  plans  to  take.  I 

The  company  offers  a  subscription  I 

mcxlel,  under  which  a  Web  site  publish-  | 

er  pays  a  flat  fee  and  gets  a  .set  numlxr  | 

of  "keys”  they  use  to  .save  images  every 
month.  (Each  image  that  is  .saved 
requires  a  unique  key  that  mu.st  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  IPIX.) 

Tho.se  with  smaller  budgets  and  plans 
for  fewer  images  can  buy  and  download 
bulk  packs  of  keys,  .sort  of  a  film  refill, 
from  IPIX  as  needed.  Pricing  on  keys 
\  arie.s  depending  on  volume,  Lewis  says, 
but  they  generally  each  cost  around  $25 
or  le.ss. 

At  the  moment,  IPIX  is  not  planning 
a  push  into  the  consumer  market, 

Lewis  indicates,  but  that  could  come 
later  as  prices  drop  and  technology 
becomes  more  affordable.  "Our  goal 
here  is  to  replace  as  many  flat  photos 
as  we  can,  over  time,”  he  .says.  With  an 
e.stimated  100  billion  photos  taken 
every  year  worldwide,  it’s  a  pretty  tall 
order. 


James  Derk  (Jderk@evansville. 
net)  is  new  media  editor  for  I  he 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press,  and 
a  computer  columnist  for  Scripps 
Howard  Neu’s  Service. 
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by  James  E.  Casio 

Ifs  not  that 
way  anymore 

Walter  Cronkite’s  journalism  is  long  gone 


t  wasn't  all  that  long  ago  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  got  their  daily 
news  from  Walter  Cronkite,  the  CdfS 
television  anchor  once  called  "the 
most  trusted  man  in  America."  Each 
evening,  the  nation  tuned  in  to  hear  him 
intone  the  litany  of  that  day's  events,  at 
home  and  abroad,  all  neatly  packaged  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words  and  \  ideo  images. 
At  the  cio.se  of  each  nightly  broadcast 
was  his  familiar,  rea.ssuring  sign-off: 
“And  that’s  the  way  it  is." 

Forget  it,  .says  Chri.stopher  Harper. 
“Today,"  he  .says,  “many  Americans 
under  the  age  of  30  don't  have  a  clue 
who  Walter  Cronkite  is.  For  them,  it's  not 
the  way  it  was,  and  it's  time  to  move  on." 

Moreover,  the  very  medium  Cronkite 
came  to  .symbolize  —  network  televi¬ 
sion,  with  its  powerful  news  anchors  — 
is  all  but  disappearing  IxT'ore  our  eyes. 
And  in  its  place  is  evolving  a  whole  new 
brand  of  electronic  communication. 

“Today  and  tomorrow  ,"  says  Harper, 
“digital  journalism  is  the  way  it  w  ill  be." 
After  spending  more  than  20  years  in  the 
news  business,  working  with  The 
AsscKiated  I’ress,  Newsweek,  .ABC  News, 
and  ABC's  “20  20,"  Harper  is  now  the 
Roy  H.  Park  Di.stinguished  Professor  of 
Communications  at  Ithaca  College.  In  his 
new  book.  And  V.Hil  s  the  W  d)'  It  Will  He. 
News  and  Infonnation  in  a  Di^’ital 
Work!,  he  offers  readers  a  handy  guide 
to  the  brave  new  world  of  digital  jour¬ 
nalism.  and  hazards  some  guesses  about 
where  it's  going,  although  he's  hone.st 
enough  to  admit  that,  at  this  point,  that's 
anybody's  gue.ss. 

He  says  forget  about  the  meek  inher¬ 
iting  the  Earth.  Tomorrow's  world,  .says 
Harper,  belongs  to  what  he  calls  the 
“digerati,”  those  who,  like  his  own  S- 
year-old  daughter,  Cecylia,  take  comput¬ 
ers  for  granted.  “Daddy,  I  want  to  use 
the  computer,”  Cecylia  announced  one 
day  after  watching  her  father  spend 
hours  in  front  of  his  Macintosh  Performa. 
It  didn't  take  her  long  to  figure  out  how 
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to  load  a  CD-RO.M  with  a  computer 
game,  click  on  the  icon,  and  go  on  her 
merry  way.  Cecylia  and  millions  like  her 

—  not  ju.st  kids  but  many  older  people 

—  automatically  turn  to  their  computers 
for  entertainment,  education,  informa¬ 
tion.  and,  yes.  for  their  daily  do.se  of 
news.  C'i(K)dbye,  Walter  Cronkite.  Hello. 
•America  Online. 

Sur\eys  sugge.st  that  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  Internet  u.sers  watch 
television  news  and  slightly  less  than 
half  read  a  daily  newspaper.  .More  and 
more  Internet  users  are  coming  to  look 
at  their  computer  —  not  telev  ision,  not 
newspapers  —  as  their  primarv’  source 
of  news.  "That  is  particularly  true  for 
those  under  S(l  years  old.”  Harper  notes. 

Nobody  knows  this  better,  of  course, 
than  the  executiv  es  in  charge  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  and  the  newspaper 
chains.  They  may  have  been  slumbering 
when  the  Internet  first  started  stealing 
their  viewers  and  readers,  but  they're 
wide  awake  now  and  have  teams  of  tal¬ 
ented  people  hard  at  work,  trv  ing  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend  that  threatens  their  corporate 
future.  .Many,  of  course,  have  concludetl 
that  “If  you  can't  lick  'em.  join  'em.  "  and 
the  best  way  to  compete  for  today's 
computer-literate  audience  is  to  launch 
their  own  digital  journalism  ventures. 

Harper  takes  a  l(K)k  at  .several  of 
these  and.  despite  his  own  vv  illingness  to 
cancel  his  subscription  to  The  New  York 
Times  in  favor  of  the  electronic  version, 
comes  away  often  unimpressed. 
Frequently,  he  .says,  the  problem  is  that 
the  technology  isn't  equal  to  the  hype. 

Harper  quotes  .Micro.soft  guru  Bill 
Gates'  prediction  that  the  di.stinction 
between  communications  networks 
,s(x)n  will  end,  that  a  single  connection 
coming  into  your  home  or  office  will 
deliver  telephone,  v  ideophone,  Internet, 
and  television  .service.  Interconnectivity 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  dig¬ 
ital  journalism  improve  its  reliability. 


the  Way 

t  News  and  Information 


Christopher  Harper 


New  York  University  Press,  1998, 

256  pages,  $24.95 

“When  I  pick  up  my  telephone,” 
vv  rites  I  larper.  "1  expect  to  hear  a  dial 
tone.  W  hen  I  click  on  my  remote  con¬ 
trol,  I  expect  my  television  to  turn  on. 
W  hen  I  walk  out  my  door  at  ■':3()  a.m..  1 
expect  my  newspaper  to  lx*  in  the  dri¬ 
veway  or  at  least  in  the  rose  bushes 
nearby.  Right  now,  the  Internet,  and  the 
W'orld  W  ide  Web  cannot  offer  the  typical 
user  the  .same  reliability  as  other  media.” 

Referring  to  the  oft-iiuoted  “Build  it 
and  they  will  come"  premi.se  from  the 
ba.seball  movie  “Field  of  Dreams." 
Harper  argues  that  until  digital  journal¬ 
ism  is  both  easier  to  access  and  more 
reliable,  "people  will  not  come.  If  peo- 
jile  do  not  come,  advertisers  will  not 
conx.  If  adv  ertisers,  do  not  come,  digital 
journalism  is  dead." 

That  said,  however.  Harper  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  digital  journalism  is  the  wave 
of  the  future  and  —  a.ssuming  those  darn 
bugs  can  be  eliminated  —  offers  “an 
opportunity  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  prov  iders  anti  the  users  of  news  and 
information."  He  cites  three  di.stinct 
adv  antages  tiigital  journalism  offers  over 
traditional  media: 

1 .  The  new  medium  giv  es  the  user  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  journali.st. 

2.  The  u.ser  can  send  a  missive  to  any 
reporter  via  e-mail,  forcing  journalists  to 
li.sten  to  the  ixiblic. 

3.  If  readers  don't  like  or  tru.st  their 
hometow  n  news  outlets,  they  can  simply 
choo.se  from  a  vast  array  of  .sources. 

Janies  H.  Casta  is  associate  editor  of 
I'he  Herald-Dispatch  in  lliintington, 
w:\'a. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  is 
accessed  by  more  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  publishers,  editors,  man¬ 
agers  and  other  executives  than  any 
other  industry  site  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Scarborough.  Here’s  just  a 
sampling  of  why: 
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Our  news  pages  bring  you  the  latest 
from  the  news  industry  every  day!  VTith 
a  focus  on  the  online  news  industry, 

E&P  Interactive  covers  the  full  range  of 
industry  news  from  around  the  world. 

Watch  for  more  news  items  every  day  starting  Spring  1999! 


Media  Links 


More  than  10,000  links  to  news  sites  aroimd  the  world: 
newspapers,  magazines,  city  guides,  radio  and  television 
stations,  city  guides,  news  services,  syndicates  and  associa¬ 
tions.  Simple  to  search,  easy  to  navigate.  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  media  link  sites  around! 

Watch  for  our  new  user-friendly  maps  and  search  screens 
Spring  1999! 


Archives 


There’s  no  better  place  to  conduct  your  research  into  the 
news  industry!  You’ll  find  the  editorial  archives  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  magazine  since  1988,  plus  the  complete  edi¬ 
torial  archives  of  Free  Paper  Publisher  magazine, 
MediaINFO.com  magazine  supplement  and  the  E&P 
Interactive  Web  site. 

Watch  for  upgrades  to  this  indispensable  resource  Spring  1999! 


Online  Buyer’s  Guide 


Finding  solutions  to  the  print  or  online  needs  of  your  news 
company  has  never  been  easier.  This  exhaustive  database 
includes  more  than  2,000  vendors  that  provide  suppUes  and 


services  to  the  new  media  and  traditional  print  newspaper 
industries.  Search  by  company  name,  type  of  service  or 
supply,  area  of  the  country  or  other  criteria. 

This  is  a  NEW  service  in  1999!  Bound  to  increase  the 
traffic  of  news  company  executives! 


Classifieds 


The  industries  most  comprehensive  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  Ustings  ...  now  searchable  by  category  or  key  words. 
Also  aimouncements  and  equipment  and  services  ads. 

Features  by  Steve  Outing,  Stop  the  Presses;  Madanmohan 
Rao,  Global  Interactive  News  Briefs;  Charles  Bowen, 
Reporter's  Digital  How-  To;  David  Astor,  Syndicate  World; . . . 
and  more! 

EdifaM^rPublisher 


IT’S  YOUR  CYBERLINK  TO  THE 
NEWS  INDUSTRY  WORLD 
WWW. me  ainfo.com 
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Coming  clean 
on  corrections 


n  Jan.  16.  The  .As.sociatecI  Pre.s.s 
ran  a  lengthy  correction  of  a 
•Story  alioiit  alleged  luiman- 
riglits  ahirses  in  .Mexico.  The 
original  .stoiy,  based  on  a  report  by 
Human  Rights  Waitch,  "said  that  .Mexican 
judges,  prosecutors,  and  law-enforce¬ 
ment  officers  collude  to  torture  suspects, 
illegally  obtain  evidence  and  block 
in\e.stigations  into  human  rights  \iola- 
tions,"  the  correction  read.  However,  the 
AP  continued,  "The  report  by  Human 
Rights  U'atch  did  not  .say  that  judges  col¬ 
lude  in  tho.se  acts.  'I'he  group  said  that 
by  failing  to  cjue.stion  evidence  obtained 
through  torture.  judges  become 
complicit  in  the  abu.se.” 

That's  the  kind  of  mi.stake  that  cau.ses 
editors  to  lo.se  their  breath  and  media 
lawyers  to  lo.se  sleep.  But  a  \Veb  .search 
1 1  days  later  found  uncorrected  copies  of 
this  stor\’  littering  the  archives  of  .se\eral 
online  news  organizations.  The  l.as  \ef>(is 
(Nev. )  Si/ii,  .ABCN'ews.com.  and  Yahoo! 
News  .still  offered  readers  the  .Mexico 
mi.stake.  The  archived  Si.  Louis  (.Mo.) 
Fosl-l)is/)cilcb  article  even  included  the 
collusion  allegation  in  its  headline. 

Rather  than  an  isolated  incident,  this 
proliferaticm  of  an  info  landmine  illu.s- 
trates  the  deep-seated  problem  w  ith  cor¬ 
rections  on  the  Web.  Newsies  w  ho  fail  to 
acknowledge  their  errors  risk  losing 
credibility  with  consumers.  Without  the 
polish  of  prominent  corrections,  inaccu¬ 
rate  rough  drafts  of  history  darken  the 
media's  already  tarnished  image.  Ifut  as 
the  news  cycle  continues  to  speed  up, 
Internet  info  pnwiders  are  falling  behind 
in  their  efforts  to  come  clean  with  an 
increasingly  fed-up  public. 

Public  Doesn't  Expect  Perfection 

The  good  news  is  that  mo.st  people 
don't  expect  news  organizations  to  be 
perfect;  they  simply  insi.st  reporters  and 
editors  admit  when  they  .stumble.  That's 
what  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  found  recently  in  a  sur\ey.  Of 
th')se  polled,  only  IW  reported  "always" 
.seeing  a  correction  after  spotting  a  mistake 
in  their  daily  paper;  ■fO'Si  .said  they  "some¬ 


times"  see  one;  22%  find  them  "rarely";  and 
11%  "never"  .see  corrections  (H'H)  didn't 
know  if  they'\e  seen  any).  Howe\er,  6.-5% 
of  respondents  contend  that  .seeing  correc¬ 
tions  makes  them  "feel  better  ...  about  the 
quality  of  news  coverage." 

The  mes.sage  to  news  organizations, 
summed  up  by  one  focu.s-group  partici¬ 
pant,  is  simple:  "If  there's  a  mi.stake, 
admit  it.  People  are  more  likely  to 
believe  you.  Don't  hide  it  in  small  print. 
Let  them  know  you  want  them  to  know 
your  mistakes."  (You  can  read  the  full 
report  at  http://w  w  w  . asne.org  work.s/ 
jcp  credibility.htm.) 

Let's  assume  Internet  news  pnniders 
want  to  admit  and  rectify  their  errors. 
Why.  then,  is  it  .so  difficult  to  find  cor¬ 
rections  on  most  site.s?  One  problem  is 
that  the  Web  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  a 
poptilar  medium  for  news,  so  indu.str\- 
wide  content  standards  are  few . 

.Another  is  that  the  owners  of  many 
online  media  outlets  are  not  u.sed  to  run¬ 
ning  corrections  on  a  regular  basis:  broad- 
ca.sters  rarely  devote  precious  airtime  to 
admitting  mi.stakes  and  independent  site 
operators  may  have  no  journalism  training 
(although  the  oft-criticized  .Matt  Drudge 
consi.stently  owns  up  to  his  factual  errors). 
Newspaper  and  magazine  sites  may  sim¬ 
ply  not  find  enough  homepage  space  to 
add  standing  corrections  links. 

But  as  the  A.SN'K  study  concluded, 
"Admitting  errors  and  running  correc¬ 
tions  helps,  not  hurts,  credibility.”  So  not 
only  is  fessing  up  to  mistakes  the  ethical 
thing  to  do.  it  can  even  bolster  a  news 
site's  reputation.  Which  means  it's  high 
time  for  online  info  providers  to  adopt 
new  standards  for  publishing  corrections 
on  their  sites. 

Kver\-  news  site  should  jirovide  read¬ 
ers  with  a  prominent  link  to  its  correc¬ 
tions  page.  That  link  might  be  a  .standing 
one  —  always  present  in  the  same  spot 
on  the  homepage  or  in  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  —  making  the  corrections  .section 
easier  for  readers  to  find  and  Webma.sters 
to  update,  'the  W(ishiii}>loii  Post  runs  a 
“Correction"  header  at  the  ver>'  top  of  its 
"Front  Section"  .stor\’  .scroll. 


Or  the  link  could  lk)at  throughout  the 
site,  landing  in  the  .section  where  the  error 
first  appeared.  That's  w  hat  Baltimore's  The 
Sun  does  at  SunSpot.net.  In  fact,  the 
Baltimore  site  takes  an  exemplary 
approach  to  fixing  its  mistakes.  It  specifi¬ 
cally  notes  the  original  error  in  the  correc¬ 
tion.  "The  name  of  the  company  is 
Autopay  Data  Processing  Services  Inc.,  not 
.Accupay,"  a  recent  cxtrrection  said.  .Most 
papers  simply  would  leave  readers  in  the 
dark  by  writing  ".Autopay  Data  Processing 
Ser\ices  Inc.  was  misidentified." 

We  Can  Do  Better 

But  as  President  Clinton  is  so  fond  of 
.saying.  "W'e  can  do  better."  The  Chic(i}>o 
Tribune  (http://chicagotribune.com) 
includes  corrections  at  the  bottom  of 
archived  stories  that  contain  factual 
errors.  If  that  seems  to  make  for  a  jarring 
reader  experience,  updating  the  text  in 
the  main  story  file  and  pro\iding  a  link 
to  the  correction  would  seem  to  be  a  .sat¬ 
isfactory  compromi.se.  But  becau.se  Ibe 
Sun's  correction  cited  above  was  not 
present  in  the  archived  version  of  the 
story,  that  mi.stake  w  ill  live  on.  To  work 
effectively,  the  correction  proce.ss  mu.st 
lx‘  a  two-.step  one  in  which  news  site.s 
prominently  acknowledge  mistakes 
when  they  are  discovered,  and  then 
append  the  original  stor\'  file  with  a  note 
updating  the  material.  This  is  a  better 
approach  than  simply  erasing  errors 
from  a  .story  file,  w  hich  smacks  of  a  mis¬ 
take-hiding  rewrite  of  hi.story. 

It's  also  important  to  make  readers 
feel  invoked  in  the  correction  process. 
Reader  representatives  and  ombudsmen 
are  great,  but  most  news  organizations 
don't  feel  they  can  afford  to  hire  them. 
But  there's  a  simple,  inexpensive  way  to 
invite  readers  to  keep  site.s  on  their  toes: 
include  contact  info  in  every'  correction 
file.  "The  Txuniiner  corrects  errors," 
reads  the  correction  page  at  sfgate.com. 
"Plea.se  notify  the  editor:  P.(3.  Box  ^260, 
San  Francisco  9  tl2()."  That's  great,  but  an 
e-mail  link  would  be  even  more  helpful. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  a  commit¬ 
ment  by  media  outlets  to  show  readers 
they  are  honorable  enough  to  admit  mi.s- 
takes.  and  take  tho.se  errors  as  .seriously 
as  the  problems  they  uncover  in  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Any  news  site  that  doesn't 
correct  its  factual  slip-ups  in  a  similar 
fashion  is  making  a  grave  error. 

Freiiik  Seimett  (frcink@iieu'city.coni) 
is  editor  of  cdlerncit ire-press  portal 
Seircity.coni  in  Clhicapo. 
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More  revenue,  more  content,  more  multi-tiered  opportunities  for  every 
one  of  your  advertisers — that's  the  future.  All  from  a  complete,  integrated 
family  of  engines  that  will  have  your  competition  seeing  "red." 

For  a  complete  demonstration,  call  on  America's  leading 
Internet  infrastructure  provider  for  newspapers. 

Dial  800.373.3547  today. 


Better  put  these  on. 


